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I HAD been nearly a year settled in the city of 
. before 1 became acquainted at the house of 
eacon Daniel Cummings, although he was the 
jry corner Stone of our outward temple,^having 
iilt the Meeting House at his own entire expeiisis, 
;en chiefly instrumental in getting up revivals, 
f which our members were generally obtained, 
itablishing Sabbath Schools, and rooting out of 
ir councils every weed of heresy that darttl 
low its head ; or, in other words, in crushirfg 
ilh an iron heel, tITe monster Liberality. And 
1 man was ever better calculated to carry* his 
)ints in all religious undertakings, than the good 
eacon. In the first place, he wastvr^ we:iithy. 
his gave great solidity to his opciibtis with the 
ulfitiide. Secondly, he possessed'^a p(M\severing 
?al, which if not according to knowledge, was 
c'prived, on that accgujit, of none of its fervj^ncj'. 
nd this principle, set in n>otion by early prcju- 
ice, that great movini»vvheel in the grand structure 
: fanaticism, made him a very Sampson among 
le Philistines of Z. None could gainsay or 
'sist him. If he said, * let there be a revival,' 
»ere was a t^evival. If he said * the Saybrook 
latform is without fault or blemish,' where was 
le being rash enough to contradict him ? Such 
as Deacon Cummings, and with my then views 
id ieeVings, he was tome, as to otheis, an object 
fFO/jJer and admiration. vV^^v:^ 



I could hardly account to myself how T 'had 
resisted so many urgent solicitations, to visit his 
beautiful residence, which was only one mile' 
from town. One reason I believe was, that being; 
young in the ministry, it took up considerable of 
my time to precare lectures suitable for the ears 
ofalarge and sff^vvhat difficult audience. A(^otb- 
er was, {though I was. too proud to own it even 
to myselt^) that Mr, Cummings was always accom- 
panied to church by a couple of beautiFu 1 daughters, 
twins, and being no * ladies' man' at all, as the 
phrase is, [ heartily dreaded a tete-a-tete with 
tfeese lovely gijls, although one of them was a 
member of my church* But the Deacon became 
at length importunate, and would hear excuses 
no longer. I accordingly found myself one 
morning stepping very courageously into my 
Sulky fWradrive to Three Hills, as the Deacon's 
residence was called, from the circumstance of 
three very singular hills, somethings of the form 
of pyramids, shooting up within a short distance 
of the central building. It would puzzle any one 
to find either in nature or imagination, a lovelier 
spot than Three Hills. Its numerous buildings * 
were arranged in such a manner as to give it, at 
A distance, the appearance of a little villa shut 
cut from the commotions of a wicked world — a 
sweet Pacadise for humble and pious hearts. £ 
in voluntarily, checked my horse as we reached an . 
eminence from whence I could enjoy an uninter- 
rupted prospect, for I was then one of nature's 
mo&t ardent worshippers. 

The, hills were nearly in the centre of a large 
and ratlier irregular plain, whose borders were 
skirted with a^ variety of handsowve fciveit ts<^<t.«3»> 
i^hich the woodsman \\aA y^'vs\>^\^ v^v^N.'^^^^'^'^N 
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*' id rfcsfroj. The loftiest of these 'prominences 
. was crowned with a clump of bcaQtifuf cecfarsr, 
whose lofty tops seemed a( resfrn«; phice for the 
tlouds. The second in|hefghtlYad nothing remark^ 
able in it^appearance,savea perpendicular led^e 
of bluod-colored rock, whose da^^cavities were 
nearly obscured by tendrils of (iW ivy arid wild 
grape. But the last, and smallest, possessed 
some peculiarities upon which the eye could not 
fail of resting in sweet^though sorrowfulcontempla- 
tion. A narrow road communicating with the broad 
gravel walk which led to the mansion, and shaded 
each side with thrifty young Fpcust», wound roumt 
this littFe h'dl' untrl it reached the summit anil 
opened a small enclosure, containing two plain 
marble grave stones, and a white cottage, which 
stood, tike Alciphron's love-bower and tomb, side 
by side. A sh(»rt distance from this repository- of 
the *. loved and lost,' were seen two large and 
flourishing trees, though of very different appear* 
ance. The one being a dense weeping willow,, 
whose tearful branches waved silently above 
the sleepers; the other a lofty fir, with its dark 
arms, like the turrets of a watch-tower, ftung; 
aloft to the skies. An excellent device, thought 
I — a beautiful emblem of the son'ow which clings 
to the buried dust, and the hope which pointeth 
to heaven. A beautiful embfeni of death and 
immortality. 1 could have lingered long upon 
this interesting scene, and the reflections it natur- 
ally suggested, but the Deacon had seen me with 
his spy-glass from the window, and was ahready 
^ openiiig the gate for my admittance. He ex- 
^ pressed much pleasure at beholding me, and soon 
j engrossed me 80 much in conversation, that L had 
jhaidlj an opportunUy.oLg^\atttll\^^\.^Xv<i\i^^^\<^5I^^V. 



arbors, grottos and artificiaj fountains, with 
which the gardens through which we passed, 
were decorated. 

I did not find the Miss Cumrningshalf so formi- 
dable as I had anticipated. They were certainly 
very elegant ^d accomplished girls, but they 
were fcank and social, arid entirely free- from 
that affected reserve which puts to flight the 
power as well as desire of intimate acquaintance. 
There was a striking similarity in the features 
and expression of their faces, as is usually the 
case with twins, but one three days visit convin- 
ced me that their minds were dissimilar, liar- 
riet was one of earth's happiest creatures ; all 
imagination, kindness and light-heartedness. Un- 
addicted to deep and conclusive thought, but 
with a well stored memorv, and a heart overflow- 
ing with pure and gentle affections. Helen, the 
least handsome of the two, (I qu^ote public opinion.) 
was by no means a beingof sorrow, but possessing 
a quicker penetration than her sister, and taking 
a deep interest in the happiness of all around her, 
whether known or unknown, the various scenes 
of hopeless misery which came so frequently under 
her observation, had given to her pale sweet 
face, young as it was, a tinge of that tender 
melanch(»ly which seldom fails toalfectan amiable 
and sensitive heart. Yet was she* not deficient 
in the more shining qualities of the mind. She 
was gifted wHh a calm and winning dignity of 
manner, which * every eye followed with benisons,* 
and if she made fewer professions of attachment 
to her friends than many others, the strength of 
that attachment was never doubted by those that 
knew her. Such were the two s\atev%, T^^^\^'^ 
regembUns: a wild cascade 1iV\v\s\u^ wx\.\V5v\v^>^'^ 
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and beauty in glad murmurs to the laughii-i^r .<? 
dther a subterranean stream casting up noU 
ous waves, but hushing its low, sweet musics 
own silver depths. 

I spent a most delightful day at Three 
and it may easily be guessed that my Jirs^ 
was not my last. N% I found f&o much co 
niality of taste and sentiment fo allow m( 
remain long a strahj^er or even casual visitor 
soon became a constant one. And do you wo 
at this, dear reader ? Now without inquiring 
your right to, be indulged in such equiv 
curiosity, I will frankly confess that I was"op^ 
ted upon by twocauses, in my visits at Three Hi^^ 
In the first place, I was not long in discoverino- 
that the favor and approbation of the good 
De'acon, was equivalent to that of the wjiole 
religious world of Z. Of course, his good vvill^ 
was a matter of some importance. Secondly,!^ 
learned in a much less period, that one look of 
kindness from Helen, the beautiful dark eyei\ Hel- 
en, was sufficient to create a world of itself in my 
lieart. The feelings of that heart I had long 
neglected to analyze. And when the reckoning 
did come, I was astonished to find ?o small a 
thing so very complicated. Its motions even to 
me, its owner, were perfectly mysterious. I had 
it the age of twenty-one, that most susceptible 
season, been thrown in the way of two very 
fascinating women, one of whom was a fair-haired 
daughter of my own native state, the other a 
converted Jewess, who was beautiful and talented 
as the Rebecca of Ivanhoe, but 1 escaped un- 
scathed. 

I afterwards boarded three years in the same 
puse with a West lad\a\WAte^%,vi\\^'&^\vw«v^xv%^ 
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wealth u^as considered the very lejist of h# 

attraction^, and who condescended to treat me 

with marked deference. I was still heart whole. 

My friends added, * heart-hardened.' ■ An.d I 

almost concurred in their opinions, wlien after 

listening to the wild warbUng of Harriet Cum- " 

tnings' voice at the piano, and drinking the light of 

her bewildering smile, I detected no answering 

tone among the harp-strings of feeling. But my 

hour came at last. The kneeling form of Helen 

at the hour of evening devotion, the tremulous 

earnestness of her dark blue eye, ' 

As through its raised and moistened lids 
It sought the spirit throne,*^ 

Produced a sensation which convinced me the 
* star of my heaven' was revealed, and like 
Zoroaster, I bowed in 'rapt admiration before it. 

There is no denying it. Love is the universal 
talisman — the magician of all hearts. Its empire 
is liuman nature, and profession offers no bar to 
its despotic extravagancies* 

The acknowledgement of my affection for that 
gentle and high minded girl, was more like the 
confession of a despaiiing criminal, than the suit 
of a trusting love>. It partook neither (|f. hope 
or fear, for of these 1 had not thought. It was 
simply an involuntary and unreserved outpouring 
of my souPs warm admiration, a releasing of 
pent-up sympathies, of wild and dream-like* 
thoughts. 1 a,sked, I expected nothing in return. 
But the generous being4o whom I confided my 
heart's dearest secret, understood better the wish- 
i*s of that heart. She spoke not of lave, but she 
acknowledged sincere regard, and— •a.vA %^^ 
ionsented to be mine. Oh fee W^^^ ^vj'S* ^^^ ^"^^ 
htrotlment I Bear wU\\ me, Ae?it xe-sAsx/^^ 
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dinger a moment \u that sunniest spot «f my ex*- 
istence — that one green isle 'mid the turbulent 
\vaters ofa long and wearisome life. The lovelj^ 
Helen JjMe suspected the depth of my idolatry. 
I woul^ffot have had her for worlds; she would 
have shrunk from m|5 in terror. She knew not 
that her sweet image continually hovered between 
me and heaven; tliat she was ever present to 
my mind in seasons of contemplation, and even 
prayer. She knew not that my increasing per- 
severance in pastoral duties was cijiefly to gain 
favor in her sight, and that the overpowering 
eloquence which gained me such bursts of ap- 
plause, was wrung from a heart more deeply con- 
secrated to her, than to that Divine Master whose 
name so often tren»bled on my lips. Such was 
the mad worship of my love, and bilterly, bitterly 
was 1 punished for disobeying the first and great 
commandment. . 

Time passed on. Our sky was still unclouded. 
We strayed through the green fields of Three 
Hills with light and happy hearts. We lingered 
amid the melancholy beauties of the cottage grave 
yard. We bent together over the inspired 
pages of holy wr^t. We mingled our voices in 
the Vesper hymn, and at the altar of family de- 
votion. But the fall drew near, and Deacon 
Cummings thought it time to propose the renewal 
.of a right spirit among the churches. Thj^ 
reader is sufficiently acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the Deacon, to anticipate the result. A 
revival was soon in operation in Z. and never did 
1 know a greater excitement. Every visage 
suddenly underwent a longitudinal extension ; 
everf mind seemed depressed. All labor vvas J 
suspended; the children wer^ ^^^w Vxv^«X\\^^ \^' 

J 
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groups in the corners of the streets, and the aged 
and the middle aged collected in prajing clrcki» 
with countenances which seemed to forebode some 
impending calamity. And a calamity was impen-^ ' 
ding. Harriet Cummings, unlike her sister, h^tt 
ever resisted the influences of the holy spii^t. 
Not that she could be called really irreligious. |£ 
The doctrines of the blessed Redeemer, the cer- % 
emonies of his visible church, were sacred in her 
eyes, but, agreeable to her oWn admission, 
their beautifying 'principles were not, as ^^i 
Helen, the streams from whence everj' thougn|p: 
and word and action Of her life issued. She had 
not 'given her§elf to God,' as the saying was in 
those days. She still loved the carnal allurements 
of the world better than the things of the king- 
dom. She loved gay company. She loved the 
Theatre, and was often known to prefer a tete-a- 
tete with some of Sir Walter Scott's heroines in 
her own* little room, to the sober salutations of 
pious sistei;s at the house of prayer. The Deacon 
often remonstrated, and with Jiarshness, as was 
his manner, but it atFected her not. Helen en- 
treated and prayed. We both of us prayed for 
her, and with her. Still it availed nothing. For , 
though she listened with the utmost sweetness 
to all we said to her; nay, would someti^jies even 
weep at the anxiety Ave manifested for her eternal 
welfare, she nevertheless continued the same 
happy child of nature, until the revival of which i 
have spoken, when a change suddenly became 
visible in her appearance. 

A preacher from a great distance, by the name 

of , conducted the meetings and he was the 

most powerful revivalist 1 ever knevv% lL^^<:vftA-A.<.- 
tended his meetings slvvcW'j, '^x^ '^^^s^V^^^^iSK^. 



thoughtful; then melancholy; andwasatlast, < 
riecl home in a state of insanity. Two days i 
nights did Helen and myself watch by herbedsi 
and dreadful were the ravings to which we w 
obliged to listen. On the third day towards ev 
ing, she became calm. She called us both to I 
^; She spoke of her past life, as one of bitter rebel I i< 
one that deserved not forgiveness — * and,^ ad< 
she,* it will never obtain forgiveness. Do not w 
Helen* Have you not alwaySv^aid we should 
re^l^ned. 1 am resigned. 1 have seen the gr 
Book of Fate, my sister. Thy name was writ 
among the blessed few who are chosen to mini? 
through a long eternity at the throne of the 
mighty, while mine was on the dark and blotted 
of the damned ! Yes, we shall be separated, Hel 
but do not weep so sadly now — save your te 
till the day of Judgment, when the mighty K 
shall frown me down to the pit. I can bear th 
then, for my heart will be harder. But no^ 
must sleep. L^ave me Helen, for my head 
very heavy,' and she clasped her hands across 1 
swollen eyes. We left the room. Helen W( 
below to her father, while 1 thought it m' 
prudent to remain in an adjoining chamber, 
listened some time at the door, but could h' 
nothing S^ve an occasional half-breathed sigh, 
of one in an uneasy slumber. 1 took a book a 
retired to a distant window. 1 had read throi 
several pages, and quite forgotten my fears, wl 
suddenly my ear was pierced by a low agonizi 
. groan. To burst into the room, was but the w( 
of an instant, but alas 1 1 was too late. Tl 
dreadful sound bad been w ruwg, out Vk'j v\v^ v 
ing spirit. She had commUted swKdde •, V 
iannot tell, for my - senses even tvovj > t^e\ ; 
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hori-y recollection. To describe the feelings of 
- the family at this shockmo; occurrence, would of 
course be impossible. An almost idolized daugh- 
ter — a twin sister — the reader can imagine how 
the survivors were aftecled. 

The funeral was held in the larpje hall of the 
Deacon's own house, which was filled to over- 
flowing. The officiating clergyman was from a 
considerable distance, and though a stranger to 
me, I felt encouraged to hope, while gazing^ 
his silver hairs, and time-dimmed eyes, that to 
liad come prepared to speak peace to the bro- « 
ken hearted. 1 was mistaken. It was too good 
aa opportunity for a dreadful warning, to be left 
unimpraved. The harrowing circumstances of^ 
the poor girl's death, were Tninutely and cal- 
lously detailed. Could he only liave stopt here ! 
But no ! She had died a hardened, impenitent 
sinner, despising, and despised of God. She 
had died by -her own hands, and thereby pre- 
cluded even the possibility of salvation. And 
he qiioted the oft repeated, though unscriptural 
text, • No self murderer can enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.' [My very, heart ached.]} But 
ei?en this was insufficient. lie pronounced the 
final doom ofthc wrathful Judge upon the lost 
spirit. He described the parting scene on the 
confines of the two worlds — he pursued it to the 
very verge of its flaming, its eternal abode, and 

there he was interrupted by a wild and 

piercing shriek, and the next moment Helen 
Cummins'S was carried senseless out of the room. 

Oh how long, and in what agony did we hang 
o'er that pale and apparently lifeless victim, 
Our hopes waxed faint, and eveu tU^ t^K^sls-va^ss.^ 
^ (who was iuckily in the \\\i2i^ lA. \\\^ >\ns\'^>^V^^^«»jx 
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to despair of restoring her, when suddenly, sh^ 
astonished us all by springing like a frightened 
fawn from her bed. We were perfectly electri - 
fied. A single glance, however, at her distorter/ 
features unraveled the mystery. She was mad. 
Her beautiful dark eyes sparkled with all the 
frenzied fury of a maniac — the white froth bub- 
bled on her lip, and her hands were both clenched 
in her soft brown tresses. 

t Weeks, long, long weeks, wont by, and the 
e&d disease abated not. 1 seldom saw her. I 
could not bear to behold her delicate form writh- 
ing under restraint, though necessarily imposed. 
1 could not listen to her piteous s*ipplications fbr 
her sister's soul. But 1 could stay near her, I 
could pray for her, and for myself; aye, and I 
did pray, as it were, without ceasiug. Yet how 
impotent, how childish were those prayers I * Let 
her but give signs of returning consciousness, let 
me but hear one word, see one lo(Jk of dawning 
reason, 'tis all I ask.' This was the burden of 
^my midnight orisons. Alas ! so little do we know 
the wishes of our own hearts. The spell, (for 
spell ft seemed,) was at length, contrary to i^ll 
our expectations, broken. She was restored, Itct 
lips played with their former sweet smile, her 
eye assumed its usual bland and beautiful expres- 
sion. But she could not speak or even lift a fin- 
ger, so completely was her strength wasted ; and 
death seemed still to hover near her, unwilling to 
yield so fair a prize. Tjie Physician ordered 
every room adjoining hers to be evacuated — 
eye/y sound of labor to be suspei\de^d» Cv^v, %ei\d 
/re, a word, even a breath may vja^I \\^v Wtvq.^^;* 
For three weeks no^ human oeAU^, ^^^^^^"^^^^"^^ 
^/^^/ the nurse, were adm\Ued. M V\\vi ^\x^ 
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of that tiiP6, she was allowed to see Her father, 
and afterwards, me. She wept like a little child 
when I entered the roojn, and I shame n(»t to ac* 
knowledo;e, dear reader, that our tears were min- 
gled together. She spoke of her long iliness, bnt 
made no allusion to the cause. She also avoided 
every thing relating to her deceased sister of 
which I was glad, for 1 dreaded the probable con- 
sequences to herself. 

• Yes, Frederick,' continued she, • I have beeii 
very, very sfkk, and nurse says I was hardly my- 
self some of the time. I remember my head dit[ 
feel strange, and 1 thrnk I had some singular fan- 
cies. But I am so much better now. I have \ydi{ 
a long time'for-reflection, Frederick, and though 
I have not been able to read. 1 have revolved in 
my mind many of the sw.eet and comfortingsayings 
of our blessed book, and [ hope it has beUered 
my heart. Oh ! I shall rejoice, when 1 am again 
permitted to read and listen to its sublime in- 
structiims. And will you not read me a chapter ^ 
.,n*ow, Frederick ?' * Of course. Have you any 
choice ?' * None, excepting, I think I should pre- 
fer somethins: in the tA'*eic^ Testament.' * Well, 
then, 1 will read wherever the book happens to 
open.' The leirves parted at the fifteenth chap- 
terof first Corinthians. I read to the twenty- 
third verse, when ^lie interrupted me with, * ex- 
cise me, FredericiK, but you must have miscalled 
one word. "You said, w3s \n Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall a/ibemadealive. 1 presume it reads, 
"even so in Christ shall manyhe made alive." ' 
« No, Helen, I read it right. It is all ' * In- 
i deed !' replied she musingly. • NY^U^ v^-jA vs^> 
M^ perhaps Lt is somewhere ex\A«A\i^<^? ^\'$»\\.^\^ 
f^ strange/ said she, when l\\v\d ?v^^^^^^ ^^^X'?^^^^ 
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the book, * is it not strange that I have no recol 
lection of ever reading that chapter? It is^n 
tirely new, and 1 think very interesting toc 
Does it not contain some new doctrines r It 
speaks of a mystery that we shall all be chan«;ed 
after death. Do jou suppose this possible ?' 
• Why, yes, Helen, we shall undoubtedly appear 
at the ressurrection with bodies different from 
those we now possess.' • But does this change 
regard only the outward form ? It says we shall 
be made alive in Christ; that this corrupti- 
ble shall put on incorruption; that Christ is 
to rule unlil he has put alt enemies under his 
feet ; and Death is called the last enemy, and 
that is to be swalloved up in victory. What 
can it all mean!' F did not inform her what it 
meant, for the simple reason that I did not hap- 
pen to know myself; but'l told her 1 presumed 
she could easily satisfy herself in relation to it, 
when she was sufficiently recovered te investi- 
gate abstruse subjects, and here the matter dropt. 
I was soon after this, summoned home, (about, 
forty rniles distant,) to see mj father, whose 
demise was daily expected. He however recov- 
ered, though almost 'miraculously, and 1 was 
enabled to return in a couple of v>eeks, being 
n^uch sooner than I anticipated. I found strange 
ruiuors afloat in Z. to which, as run^ors, [ at first 
gave little heed. '1 he subjitjtnce of them was, 
that Miss Cummings had become skeptical in 
regard to the main doctrines of the church, and 
thattlie matter was soon to be investi";ated in due 
form in council. I soon visited 'Ihree Hills. 
y/ie Deacon, as was his cu&lom, vcv^V. vu^ *ivX ^^\^ 
^3te, bat i saw at a glance, iWl \3l\\vi^^\vvA.v\^> 
^ settlea gloom was ou Wv^ \)vo\n i^^\V^V\u^ 
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•thought, however more of anger than sorroif. 1 
..fastened to inquire after the health of.his daughter. 
The old man bit his lip. • Frederick Grey,' said 
he sternly, 'that perverse girl will be ray undoing. 
She will bring these gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave*^ I thought whep our poor Harriet was 
taken away, that my cup of bitterness was drain- 
- ed ; but it was nothing to this, Frederick, it was 
nothiug to this.' * and to what, pray, can you 
allude ?' asked I, in a faltering o^oice, for his 
manneralarmedme,* whatcanyou possibly mean?' 

• To what do I allude ?' And have you not heard, 
do you not know, that Helen, our pious, our saint- 
ed Helen, has become a rank Universalist ?' 

* A Universalist P ejaculated I, scarcely able 
to articulate the word, * God forbid — ^!' 'tis im- 
possible. She has never read their works ; she 
has never heard one preach, or even seen one? 
How then can itbe? 'Tis impossible — there is^sorae 
nnistake.' * No, Frederick, 'tis too true, for though 
she does not plead guilty to the name, her senti- 
ments are precisely theirs. She talks of the 
promise made to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; of 
the fullness of the Gentiles ; of the whole world's 
remembering and turning to the Lord. She is 
a believer in that most abhorrent doctrine. Alas ! 
that 1 should live to know it.' • And how, pray 
has this been brought about ?' * Ah ! that is the 
mystery. She says that a better acquaintance 
\vith the character of the Divine Being, has con- 
vinced her of the Unreasonableness of the doctrine 
of endless misery. And she draws arguments ia 
support of her favorite theory, \iQ\\v ^t^vcv w-^Nj^nl^ 
and Revelation ; only think, ¥TeA^x\tV»^twsv'R<t\i-^ 

elation J And it seems as \t aW wvx^lX^^^^^'^'^^ 
»//A the prince of the povrer ot l\ve; tkvc^X'?^^ '^^ 
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has,<bj the aptness of her woman's tongue, put t( 
flight three of our most enlightened brethren, 
To jou alon^, do 1 look for Jhope. Vou havel 
some influence. Save her if possible, from this 
dreadful infatuation, this suggestion of the devil, 
and thereby wipe off the foulest blot that ever 
darkened the name of CuTnmings.' 

The uncon;Scious subject of our colloquy met 
me at the parlor door, with one of her sweetest 
smiles. * I have been hoping all this afternoon, 
" said she, that you might get back in time to help 
me to aduiire this splendid sunset. Just so it 
looked yesterday, but there was nobody to enjoy 
it with me, for Papa is quite abstracted lately; 
and seems to be losing his taste for our quiet 
scenery.' * And Mihs Cummings is resuming 
hers.' • Why, yes, I dont know but I am. Tlie 
world certainly unfolds new beauties every day. 
The flowery fields look fairer, the sun brighter, 
and my heart feels light, and almost happy* For 

* 1 cannot go where Universal Love not smiles around.' 

'Helen,' £ exclaimed, rather reproachfully, 
* from recent circumstances I should think your 
feelings would be of a very diff'erent nature.' ' I 
perfectly understand you,' replied she, her soft 
eyes filling with tears, • but I fear you do not me. 
\Vhen pur dear Harriet died,*l felt as if my very 
soul was halved. Oh ! you know, Frederick, that 
my sorrow Was greater than 1 could bear. But 
what added to the poignancy of that sorrow ? Was 
it not the thought that our separation was eternal ? 
That bitter cup, my brother, has been removed 
from me. The Lord hath shown me that we shall 
meet again in peace, when he shall gather togeth- 
er in one all things in Christ. And is it strange, 
that my poor heart should \i^covcv^ Vivx^Y^^t. ait tl\i& 



sudden transition from despair to hope?' • Hel- 
en,' said I, deeply agitated, * you are certainly 
tampering with your soul's salvation. You are 
clinging: to a wild and dangerous heresv — you are 
fastening m your soul a doctrine which takes 
away every salutary restraint from society and 
loosens the darkest passions of the human heart/ 
*Your accusations are very, very s^rjous,' she 
replied, • and they shall not remain unnoticed. 
You say I am tampeiing with my soul's salvation. 
And is it doing this to place myself unreservedly 
\n the hands of my Saviour ; to build my faith upon 
the immoveable Rock of ages? Is it a dangerous 
heresy to believe that the will of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand, until he has done all his pleas- 
ure? That he will turn away ungodliness frofn 
Jacob? And that all the ends of ihe earth shall 
behold his salvation ? Is it loosing the darkest 
passions of the human heart, to be convinced that 
the way of the transgressor is hard ? That his 
punishment is certain and immediate ? and that 
it is the goodness, and not the badness of God, 
which leadeth to repentance ? Believe me, Fred- 
erick, you have greatly mistaken the nature of the 
sentiments you so cruelly impeach. For they not 
only correspond with the plainest declarations. of 
scripture, but also with the holiest desires of the 
human heart. You bring this argument in support 
of Christianity, against Deism, that the Almighty 
has implanted in every heart an unconqtwrable 
thirst for immortality. Hence, if he is a God of > 
goodness, that desire must be gratified. And may 
not this argument be extended ? Has he nat also 
implanted in every breast a desire for the immor- 
tality of others ? Yea, (or iVvfe W^^^ \\^\Civkv^\V^ 
of the whole Irumau race^ Kw^wvvj h^^ ^'^'^ ^^ 



ihe snuic grounds expect it i Wlii/e I 
li;ilist, (nnil I liave baen one many, al%.^ 
years,) 1 enjoyed many seasons iif vv- jj 
■ hougtit tievotlnnal happiness. That f^ 
now I'cel to iiave been but negative ; at 
exemption fronijihc pangs ufacute sv^erif 
casinnal tbrgeflin^uflbeunceitainties oi^ 
or a sliglit ami scarce perceptible hop^ 
mercies of the Lord luiglit at some far »^ 
encircle (lie whole cieation. Of how i^ 
character is my present enjoyment. 'If/, 
have fallen from my eyes. ( know thj 
and llie world's Redeemer iiveth. Tha 
g>Dod to all, anti 'bis tender mercies are c 
his woiks. I have found the golden (h 
promise. 1 have traced it in all its bi 
windings back to the ocean from whence 
nated.even the slioreless ocean of Almigb 
anil no more do 1 doubt the final restitutio 
thinns, llian I Uo the truth of my own exis 
Her father nlio bad stood in tbe door, 
reived, during a treat part of the conve 
now entered. His eye Hashed lire. ■ 
said be, in a voice hoarse with conHictin 
lions, ' Helen, you have pronounced yo 
doom, vou have acknowledged yourself 

a "l will nut pollute my lips with the 1 

name; but you have pronuupced y uui-fina 
Henceforth juu are lo cue a strange'r. Vn 
depart, for as 1 hope fur mercy, this h'ui 
no longer be contaminated by une,-(chi1d 
she be,) professing such damnable hcres> 
shall go, Helen — aye, aiidpennylesstoo, a 
like the rest of that miserable and delut 
nomination.' ' Falhev '. {wVvw " w\td Ihi 
^/'"g girl, flinging her nvm* 'k\\4\^ w 
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neck, anJ burethig irtfo lear;, ■ father, r^^'^j 

not leave jou for wyrliU. Poor Hai-iiet 'f^fi^^ 
and who would be left to take cart ot"y«" ' >oJ^' 
declinins roars? Who wouM nurse yo" r, ^'rt' 
ness? Who would love and co'ufort you 'H^ ^*- 
only dttUKhterf Oh! di> not drive ine f'"'" ^oa, 
1 win submit to any resniction. I will_ Hot te 
called a Universal ist, if the name is so di-^n^ree- 
ablei I will only be called a Christian. But I 
cannot, dear falher, 1 am sure 1 cannot, 4eave 
you ' ' And will jou give up your mad notions 
theoP inquired he, slightly rdaxins h.is stern 
features at this strung; evidence of filial attach- 
ment. ' Will you renounce the Christless doc- 
trine of free salvation?' 'Never! fnher,' she 
answered, drawing hastily bach, and pressing hur 
hand to her heart, ' never will 1 do this ! 1 cannnt 
be a hypocrite.! f cannot deny the Lord who 
bou°;ht me! If lAt^se are the cunditions, then in- 
deed must we part, thooj-h my heart should break 
in the struggw. Father, I am readij for the 
SAOHiFicE !' ' Go, then, destroyer of my peace,' 
exclaimed he, 'f^oas soon asmay be,but rem^niAt^r, 
that tite curs^ of an abused, and grey-haired father 
shall follow you to your grave.' The old man 
left tlie room with measured steps, while H«len 
sank almost fainting to a seat. 

For a long time all was hushed in silence. — 
Neither of us spake, and but fur an occasional 
deep-drawn sigh, apparently wrung from an ach- 
ing heart, I should have feared the wounded spirit 
had sought its native element — the skies. But 
the oil was poured upon the troubled waters, and 
they were calm. She arose and sought me at the 
window, where tlie lajs wV Vftt 'ivWi wvwiw-Kt'i.^. 
Ji^pelling the {■loom »>li VvsWX^A. ' Y^«.'\«x^*i*-^ 
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said she, in a voice of tender melaf5choly, ' 1^4^ 
still remains one unscvered tie. It also inu^-^^^lf 
broken, that I may be wedded alone to my Sa. v^ 5 V 
Yet, may it not be rudely severed. Oh ! Fr^^ y 
ick, I could not live to hear a curse from ^^w 
lips.' * And I, Helen — I should die in pron vun7 
cinj; it. No, I cannot speak harshly to one saf 
fondly loved, but I can pity you, and I do heartily! 
O ! is there no hand to pluck you as a brand froim 
the btirningr — Will neither arguments or en« 
treaties avail ? — Must you sacrifice every thing— ^ 
your home, your friends, your reputation, and even' 
your immortal soul to this wretched fantasy?'— 
* Frederick,' murmured she in a voice, low, and 
su'eet as an angel, and taking my hand between If. 
her own, ' Frederick, do you see yon beauteous \ 
moon? Its beams are gentle and subduing. 
They visitalike the sterile rock and fruitful field — 
they linger upon my hand as well as yours— i/iere 
is no partiality. Such, dear brother, is the love 
of our Father above. It has no favorites — it is 
limitless as the blessed light of heaven. Like the 
sweet rains of spring, it falleth upon the just and 
upon the unjust, it encompasseth the %vhole earth. 
And call it not a fantasy', Frederick, that my heart 
shouKI burn to proclaim that love. A fiame is 
kindled on the altar of gratitude, it would flash 
out into the surrounding darkness, it would com- 
numicate a portion of its light and warmth to the 
spirits of others. Frederick, my resolution is 
taken, irrevocably taken. 1 will forsake all things 
for Christ. 1 may effect little, but if 1 succeed 
by divine grace in releasing one soul from the 
bondage of that fear which hath torment — in 
*5;3ea king peace to one erior-stricken heart, 1 shall 
feel that I have not Vwed \ii \«aw. ^>a\\^\\^\\ 
nci / uouid now speak \3^ <\\««tv^tv\.V\\\w^. 
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' Our vows are registered m heaven, but our 
hands can never be united on earth. Frederick, 
jou are free! Yet look not thus reproacW*ully on 
ine. You cannot surely doubt the sincerity of my 
attachment. Oh! you may doubt almost every 
thing, sooner than that. And now that we may 
never meet again this side of the grave, I will 
confess to you, v/hat in its extent, no other cir- 
cumstances should ever wring from me. My love 
for you has been pure, and deep, as the fountain 
of life itself. It reared its altar in the very tem- 
ple of feeling; it sent up its sacred fires through 
all seasons ; it mingled its glowing incense with 
every thought and hope of my being. Seldom, 
Oh ! Frederick Grey, seldom hath woman loved 
as I have loved. The sentiment is still strong at 
my heart. But stronger is the love of truth and 
a crucified Redeemer — wk must part! Yet do 
not quite forget me, Frederick. Let the beautiful 
seasotis of our past happiness and commQmt)n 
sometimes be present with you. And may the 
Lord bless you and give you that peace which 

passeth understanding farewell !' 1 could 

not speak-— I could only press her h^d in silence 
to my lips, for my heart was crushed, and my 
spring-day hopes, like the seared and withered 
leaves of winter, lay quivering at my feet. I did 
not see her again, for receiving the next day an 
invitation to settle in one of the western states, 
1 immediately accepted it. 

Nine years passed away, during which time I 
heard nothing from Helen Cummings, save that 
she had left her father, and that father had wilh 
away her inheritance to a dissipated nephc 
My own little history meauvvlule was dUtu\^i*< 
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tnent in regard to religion, and an installation as 
Pastor over a small but interesting Universalist 
society in lieu of a flourishing Presbyterian church. 
Thischanfffeininy viewsofthe Divine character was 

fjroducedby a variety of causes, though I always be- 
ieved the first good se^l tol)ave been sown by Hel- 
en Cumniings. Business ^t length called me to the 
east, and as the city of Z. lay nearly in my route, 
1 concluded to visit it, and exchange a friendly 
greeting w^ith the friends of* Auld lang Syne' 
It was early one bright spring afternoon that I 
drew up my horse at the door of a small public 
house in the village of Sullivan, a little place 40 
miles west of Z..and which I very well remem- 
bered as being some years before the Diocese of a 
brother clergyman, who wrote me soon after his 
removal there, that th© inhabitants were below 
all hope of reformation, and that he was about -. 
leaving them in despair. This recollection would 
probably have earned We directly through the 
village, but I saw what I took to be.>a funeral 
procession forming a short distance aiiead, and 
concluded to wait till it was past. — I found no 
one within, ^cept a very old lady who sat at the 
parlor window, watching the people as they came 
out of the church door, she arose at my entrance 
and politely offered me a seat which I accepted. 
1 observed that her eyes were red with weeping, 
by which 1 naturally conjectured the deceased to 
have been a near relatioi). The procesi^ion soon 
came by. It consisted of several hundred \eiy 
respectable looking persons, nearly half of whimi 
*ere dressed in deep mourning. As the hearse 
^'sec/, /hi /owed by severiil your^^ VkOvw^iwviW's.^i. 
^/ms 11 ere ijearlj shrouded by Vov\^\AaickN^>^'^% 
^e olJhidf buiied l>er face \u Wv \\auA% w\ 
'^^ into a pass'unmte flo jd of Xeavs. 
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IMie deceased must have been very dear to 
jou madam, I ventured to ob«jerve. * Oh yes,' 
sobbed she * she was very, very dear to us all — 
dear as our own lives. Could you but have known 
her, sir, so beautiful, so learned, so pious! She 
came a stran«»;er among usfi eij:,ht or nine years 
ajro. Oh! we were in a sad state then. Our 
minister who loved ns not, had just left us. — 
We had neither meetings or schools. Our young 
men were intemperate and profane; our young 
women ignorant, idle and mischievous, and our 
children* ran like so many little, savages about 
the streets. But she cam^ like a mmistering 
spirit among us, and the aspect of things chan- 
ged. She told us of the dear love of our Father 
in heaven, and her words were sweet as the 
manna in the wildernes. She taugl\t a day- 
school and a Sabbath school. She encouraged 
reading meetino-s, until heaven should send us 
a good minister, and she planned sewing and 
other societies for the improvement of our young 
ladies. We were soon a changed people. Eve- 
ry body loved the young School -mistress for her 
sweet face, and mild and affectionate disposition ; 
and the interest she took in all our little affairs, 
made us anxious ^to please her in return. Idle- 
ness and intemperance rapidly decreased.'— Our 
children became obedient and refined, and none 
of our young men were hardy enough to indulge 
any longer in the disgusting sin of profanity. 
But alas ! she is gone, and never, never shall we 
look'upon her like again. Yet does she speak to ^ 
us — her last words are vfvVVv \Si% — ^^vj Ni>SS^5:i.^:4^M 
be fytgotten . • Weep tvoV W vev^* ^^^^ S\ns^^\^^^ 
said the departina: anaeV,* vieev'c^^^^^'^ "^^^ c\\i 
onlf caMed a littfe before.— X o>a. s»\\\^^^^^^^' 
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And we shall sing together the song of Moses 
and the Lamb in thedear presence of our *' Fath- 
er and our God," ' 

• And pray, madam, said I, deeply afllected 
with her singular narrative, * pray what was the 
name of this extraorc|itiary young person?' • It 
WAS Helen Cummings.' 



Kl*-^.^!^*^'^ 
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THE BUND WIDOW /IND HER FAMILv 

It is n pleasant Uiing to cast, occasionallj, 1 
life's little cares and perplexities aside, and let i 
oppressed memcjcy fill up her beaulifu^ casket i 
with the gem-like reminiscences of early years. 1 
She brings us the impression of many a blight 
form, now mouldering in e^r.th — she recalls to us 
many a thrilling scene of tJie long, long past, 
whose very remt^mbrance sends the warm blood 
to the heart, and we awake and look round us fov 
the performers of those generous deeds — those 
high and prinrely acts, wiiich were, in oaily man- 
hood, the themes of our^admirati-on ; forgetting 
the partiality of change fo^KUr fair earth's love- 
liest f<*atures,'an«l that the north wind scatteis 
not more readily the fiail flowers of Summer, 
than does change the cherished blossoms of • 
humanity. But they leave (thank Heaven!) their 
n»einory, and we linger with melancholy fondness 
^pon the Christian fortitude, the self-iienial, the 
llctre, impartial benevolence, until, from these, 
we go back to the holy principles from whence 
they emanated, and lose ourselves in contempla- 
.ting the religion which. taught those blessed ones 
to gather smiles at the fountain of tears;i^and 
overcome* the temptations of this world by the 
low-voiced spirit of pious love. 

I was but a child when Mrs. Hamilton became 
a widow; but 1 was permitted to attend her hus- 
band's funeral, and can never forget the small 
group of dark If clad forms l\\a\. c\u^V^v^<\ wiwvA 
^is grave, nor how, with c\\\\OAs\\ tv\v\Q^\V^»^^ 
'^^g/U the hand of one of l\\e UU\e v>Yv\vii\x%>-^vK^ 



^a7.ci) rudely Into hw ince, to see 'if lie wei'e cry- 
ing. N«r can I forget 1ioiv I turned away and 
wept, when I saw the Widow, with clasped hands, 
raise her wghtiess. eyes to heaven, and- heard the 
<leep sobbinj^s of the eldest daughter and son, 
who had led their bliud mother, to the grave. ( 
wept, but with infantile selfishnfiss; for 1 reflect-, 
ed, what if it were our own dear father who was 
dead, how would Charles. and Harriet cry, aHd 
how bad we should all feel if ouy poor mother 
could not see. Such were the natoral sugges- 
tions of simple, childish foiling; and so deeply 
<]oes th« pe» of early impression engrave it-s 
characters on the tablets -of the immoital mind, 
that the little scene just described, though of no 
particular importance to myself, shines forth to 
recoHection as vividly, as if but a yesterday's 
transaction, although nmny long years have since 
gone by> But to n)y narrative* 

Mr. Hamilton married %vith very good pros- 
pects in life. I mean in humble life. Me was 
the owner of a small dry goods shop in one of 
our Southern cities, and his well known honesty 
and persevering business habits, rendered it 
probable that he would arrive, if not at opulence, 
to at least respectable independence. Hut who, 
alas! may calcuUte on the certainty of any hu- 
man event? Mr. Hamilton had the misfortune 
to render himself unpopulair among his friends, 
by the open and eai:nest advocacy of u system of 
religion (Uuiversalism) which was deemed, in 
(huse days, the root of incalculable evils; and the 
very kernel of heresy. This was an offence not 
to be tolerated, and it injured his business mate- 
rially. He had, beside, one failijj.^, (for it U 
conceded that UnlversaWsU liaise. %q\w^ Vic^v^'^% 
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«iUhoagFi« in view of their docttirvcs, one ^vo^^y 
almost deem Ihe thing impossible) which waa ^oi 
at all calculated to win the smiles of father M ^tn^^ 
mon ; namely, a benevolence of heart, wh/eAf 
alwajs caused him*to shed tear for tear with the ' « 
unfortunate, and to open firefly his purse for their 
• relief. 

Notwithstanding, however, the unpopularitj 
and too-far-carried eflfects of his religion, there 
was little doabt of his having obtained a compe- 
tency, but for the breaking out of a fit^ whicb 
resulted in the destrvctien of his shop, and nearly 
all its uninsured effects. This was an almost 
overwhelming disaster, as it reduced him to the 
necessity of accepting an offer of elerkslnp in a 
large mercantile e stab! i sh men t» the proprietor of 
whicb, a Mr. Ward, enjoyed no very enviable 
reputation. This man b^d been recently exeom* 
municated from some Christian church, tbe doc- 
trines of which he continued to advocate, long 
after his expulsion, for the purpose, h was said, 
of furthering the more easily, his dark intriguer, 
under the lair covering of piety. But we will 
leave his character to develope itself in the course 
of these details. 

Long and faithfully had Mr. Hamilton labored ' 
in the service of "Alerchant Ward,'' as he wa» 
called ; the avails of that labor barely affording 
his family a subsistence, including the expense 
of educating bis two eldest children — the first, a 
'■i beautiful daughter of seventeen^ and a son two 
years younger; when he was taken away by sud- 
den and severe sickness from the active scenes 
t of life, leaving his afflicted w*\^<i b^uOl^n^ t\v\\^v^w 
If to struggle unprotected U\vousVvacQ\Oi>^\i^>^^>^v^A«:' 
Tble world I 



It was with a lieavj heart tliat Widow Hamil- 
ton returned from the funeral to her hiunble 
home. 'The one dear voice' was not thereto 
welcome her; neither the kind hand which had 
often, since the de^elopement of that dreadful 
disease, called cataract of the eje,>een extended 
to direct her uncertain steps. The pale mourner 
sank for a moment, overcome with, painful emo- 
tions, but the many sweet consolations of the 
faith whose hopes had brightened her whole life, ^ 
and sustained her husband in the hour of death, 
sent dov.n their precious encouragements to her 
heart, and gave her peace. 'Thou art not an 
orphan, my little James,' cried she, clasping her 
yooDgest son fondly in her arms. 'Neither are 
ye fatherless,' she continued, drawing closely 
together her little bevy of bereaved ones, * the 
Father of the fatherless 'is yours. He watches 
jou, and will spread his mantle of love over you, 
and je shall not be hurt. He watches you, and 
will gather, in due time, your immortal spirits, 
with the whole world's purified intelligences, to 
bloom like sweet flowe^, &s it were, in his own 
bright garden forever I The storm of adversity, 
'tis true, is gathe^g darkly above your heads; 
but remember the injunctions of the dear parpnt 
that is gone, and trost in your Saviour. Let your 
hearts go up to him in trequent prayer, ana be- 
lieve me, Oh my precious, sorrowing ones ! believe 
me, be will bless you — he wilt bless youP Oh, 
who could have seen the grateful teai^s of those 
affectionate children as they caught the insQuluo; 
words of their pious molhev — yjVvq cwWVvv*^ V^'v. 
their young, innocent heavUXiftaLVAtiw vi^^w\^/^>^^^ 
high, devotional resolves— wVvo c^xA^Vv^'^vi'sx^^^ 
their fervent aspirations to \\\wv ^^^^^ ^^"^"^ 
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such as themselves to his bosom, anil l^X«# 
them-— who could h»ve seen and felt all th^^^^ 
said, This is the spirit of Antichrist ? Or, /a^ 
who could, have witnessed these things, and| 
Trained from sayinj^. This is the light which a( 
ultimately dawn upon every one that cometh J 

the world? 

The death of Mr. Hamilton, it will of coi^ 
be supposed, from his extremely small inc(k w^^. 
left his family in very depressed circutnstan JJ^*^ 
The expenses incurred in his sickness and bu^x^J^"* 
were considerable; and the Widow found herself! 
under the immediate necessity of disposing of her: 
pleasant home, and removing to miserable lodg^ 
ings, in a narrow by -street, in order to save thet 
additional cost of high rent. Here, with th^ 
assistance of her eldest ^n, Robert — who, at hia 
father's decease, was taken Into the establishment 
of Mercliant Ward — the slight avails of Marian's" - 
sewing, and her own small jobs of knitting, 
(bein"; thfe only work her afflicted situation al- ^ 
lowed her to do,) she contrived to live, although 
the strictest and most ingenious economy w'as 
necessary to keep them from a state of actual i 
pauperism. But no complaint w.as made, and i 
when thev were all seated around their scant 
evening fire — ^for Robert staid with them at nights 
— theclosest observer could not have detected a i 
single cloud upon their smiling faces, nor heard 
a sentence from their. lips, betokening aught but 
the most joeaceful serenity. And when the long^ 
evening's sv\eet and cheerful conversation was 
over, they all joined in singing a family hymn, 
which was succeeded by the low-voiced mother 
in prayer and thankftwv\\i\^, «iud lUe young mem- 
hers of thai holy famWy sox^^A V\vw \i\\\^^^^\>^ 




(lie secils of elernal life spreailins; beautifully 
their warm t'ltiitn lliruugh the soul's deep uvetiuei*. 
But ttie lioui' of temptaltori was at hnnil, fur ime, 
at least, of llieir number; and wily were tlie- 
Biiai'CH of tlic enemy, laid to entriip liis victim. 

Meicliaiit WbiiI liati, during' the lifi-tlme off ■ 
Ml-. Hamilton, trieil evtry ait in his |io«'ci- to 
obtain the sei vices of lliur excellent man In gome 
of his dishonest Kcheines. He commenced- by 
endeavoring to sap Mr. [jamilton's religious 
|)nnci|)les;~lhi!)liing. that iiy converting him to ' 
his own parlial systcin— -by doing away the paven- 
ial relationship between man and his Maker — he 
ini^t destroy that love for his fellow-crealurcs, 
which had ever induced Mr. Hninilton to con- 
sider their interest as kis own. But it wrs of no 
use, and of this the crafty merchant was snoii 
convinced, and therefore chsn(;ed the form of his 
»ltack. He next attempfed toconfounil princi- 
ple with inlerest and necessity — to erase those 
nice distinctions between virtue and the form 
thereof, and lead liis victim blindfolded, as it 
vere, into "by and forbidilen paths.' The prac- 
tised eye of James Hamilton, however, detected 
ail his subtleties and scorned them; as, also, his 
delicately managed hints at bribery; and the 
vexe<l and baffled merchant would have discarded 
him, but fiN' .the reilection, that he could find nu 
one to till liisiildce. Ufjjft ytiunjrand inexperi- 
enced son, however, heil^MNltfterent things— 
and many were the amTed lectures to which the 
unsuspecting youiigTnini was obliged to listen, 
often wondering to uhat such things tended. 

It was late one stormy evening, when, in a. 
daik and unfrequented aViett, swwt ^'a^'Wins.'^i-^ 
Ruben's arut, and t\ie voice ol ^\w;V3.'A^'*s^ 
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sounded in lils ear. * Robert,* said he, ' I forgot, 
to-daj, to speak with you on a subject of some 
importance. But I presume 't will do just as 
well now, as this spot seems to be perfectly pri- 
vate. You recollect, I dare say, Col. Hartler's 
■yving me a check on the Mobile Bank, a few 
il'dys sinte, while in the store?' 'I recollect. 
Sir,' replied Robert, after a moment's musing, 
'seeing him sign a check; but I thought it was 
on a Bank in this city.' ' Nd, no, 't was Mobile. 
Don'tycu know he spoke of its n^ermanency.and also 
mentioned his extensive interest in it r' * He did ; 
but I have still an impression that the check rela- 
ted to a Bank here,'* * No doubt you have, but a 
moment's reflection must convince you of your 
mistake. 'Tis a subject of considerable conse- 
quence to me, and it will, I assure you, be greatly 
to your advantage to remember right — for should 
the matter be called in* question, as report says, 
it will, I shall depend on you to evidence (he 
•facts of the case. The thing is undoubtedly 
coming to your memory ?' 

* No, Sir,' answered Robert, after some pause. 
* my mind is quite confused on the subject, ana 
reflection only seems to confirm my first impres- 



sions.' 



* Well, it is very strange,' muttered the mer- 
chant, inwardly provoked to find the lad's memory 
so perversely pertinacious — ''tis ver/strange you 
should get things so mixed up. You remember 
the Colonel's mentioning, pftrticulHrly,the Mobile 
Bank — you recollect his signing the check ; and 
/ remember that said check related to said Bank. 
You will, therefore, I presume, have no objection 
to telling the |0od jury of the court, should one. 
be caJJed, th&t you saw ColoueV IWlV^^ ^\n^ vc^^ 
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a Mobile check, remembei'ing, all tlie time, tiiat 
in performing this little act of friendship), or I 
might saj, duty, yoih are materially benefiting; 
yourself.' 

' I will, most cheerfully, tell them all I know 
about it,' rejoined Robert, * for I should be glad ^ 
to oblige you ; but I would riot, for worlds, testify ^^ 
to a circumstance, of tlie truth of which I am not ' 
perfectly positive.' 

« Poh !' replied the merchant, • (flire can be n» 
harm in it, at all— ^you have my wdi^Mpr its truth, 
and you have got it all yourself, exc8||^ the little 
minutia. Beside, it that exquisite conscience of 
yours should ever trouble you, a priest will ab* 
solve it. Or, you may repent on- Protestant 
principles, and be none the* worse* And then,' 
he continued, in a soft insinuating jtoitfe, (feeling 
the arm he had taken endeavorin|k|t9' withdraw 
itself,) 'the reward you shall receive will make 
^our family independent, and the day may come 
that will see you a partner in my establishment. 
Only think, Robert,- a partner with Merchant 
Wmd !' 0^_, 

RobeK Hamilton was, ^^%1tl^ans, destitute 
of ambitiafT; and we wiyHm^ay.that his h^art 
did not beat quicker at l^jl^bught of seeing his 
dear mother, and her little ones, ipi a more com- 
fortable situation; or of being, himself, at some 
future period, in independent circumstances. 
Bat whatever his thoughts niay have been, they 
glided by, like shadows across the dial plat^, 
witlToiit marring the pure polish of pious virtue. 
^ • Vou have certainly mistaken my character,' 
said he, slowly, but firmly— his fine youthful 
fo»n expanding inter* manliness^ vv& V.Wis. \1v5sr. ^ 
in%Mnt blood vus\\eA \w\^^V.>\<S\x^\'3 >^\^^^^^^^ 
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swelling veins — 'you have niisfaken my charac- 
ter ; for, young as I am, 1 have learned to love 
and keep my heavenly Father's commandments. 
And sooner shall Ihis body be consumed by hun- 
ger — sooner shall this tongue be torn out by the 
roots, than it shall infringe nntf little hair's breadth 
upon the law which says, Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbm'. 

* Thenj mayjliese curses fall upon thee,' shout- 
ed the enrageifiiierchant, his voice almost choked 
with the hoafseness of immoderate passion — 

* nvay thes©^ curses, and worse than these, falJ* 
upon thee, baser son of a base father! Ay, and 
they sliall, if I have any influence over thy desti- 
ny. Presume not» henceforth, to set thy foot 
within my door, but beware. Thou hast g^laded 
the lion and may test his strength !' 

* Say,. rather,' said a deep voice near them, *he 
has disturbed the viper, and may feel his fangs,^ 

And at that moment two human figures passed 
them, but slowly, as if to witness the result of the 
conference. The merchant turned upon his heel, 
without another word, and Robert hastened home 
to relieve the anxiety of those who, he knew, 
must be wondering at his long absence. 

* What ails you, Robert?' said his little sistei* 
Rose, as the light fell upon his face at the dpor — 

* what ails Robert, Marian ?' 

•You are very pale, my brother,' said ^larian, 
laying aside her woik — *1 hope nothing has hap- 
pened.' 

*Are you sick r' added the anxious voice of 
Mrs. Hamilton. •• 

*No, mother, I am only a little melancholy. I 

Jjave been strongly tempted to-night, and ^' 

^And J oil resisted' — \\a\^ e,^cVAU\\^^» \\^\ \vv- 
ui'reil Xhe Widow, huvvied\y. 
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• Yes, mother, I did.' 

• Thank God ! thank God !' came from the full 
heart of Mrs. Hamilton, 

•1 did resist,' continued Robert, 'but Heaven 
knows whether it may not be the ruin of us all.' 

*Fear not that, my beloved child,' she replied, 
. clasping her hands atftictionately round his neck, 
•thou hast foiled thj moit bitter enem v ; and 
dearer, far dearer art thou to me, with thy pure, 
unspotted heart, than if thou hadst returned laden 
with the spoils of many conquered nations. Fear 
not — but trust in Him who never forsakes the in- 
Docent^and thou shalt ever find cause to rejoice !' 

The circunistances of his meetiilg with Mer- 
chant Ward were soon related by Robert, with 
the exception of whal had excitetl in his mind a 
suspicion of forgery. This he carefully sup- 
pressed, and after a few brief and charitable 
comments, the evening passed away, as if noticing 
had happened. 

It was but a few days after this, that, as Robert 
was strolling through the city, hoping to tind 
£ome employment he met John Surrey, a former 
companion, of nearly his own age, who was living 
with Merchant Ward, and with whom Robert 
had Hssocialed on terms of affectionate intimacy. 

• We were all sorry to lose you, Robert,' said 
John, grasping his hand, *and I guess master 'II 
be sorry, too, some day — and this brings me to a 
secret, yVhich I want you should promise to keep 
for me.' 

• I do not like secrets, John,' replied Robert, 
* they are very apt to make mischief.' 

• 'I'hat isl)ecause they are not well kept. This 
will hurt nobody, unless it is told, and I hope yaa 
will not refuse to gratify meVu sq «i\w^v\ ^ wv^vv^^ v 
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* Why, certainly not,' rejoined the warm-heart- 
ed, unsuspecting boy, ' if it can do no harii').' 

* You promise, then,' said the other^ * not to 
reveal what I am going to tell you ?' 

' I do.» 

* Well, then, here it is ; the very eyetooth of 
old hardhearted Ward;' and he took from Ws- 
pocket an elegant gold repeater, suspended by a 
chain of great value. Robert drew back With a 
Ibok of {)ainful -astonishment. 

'It cannot be possible, John,' said he, 'that 
you have really — really — ' • 

* That I have really learned hocus poeus, you 
would say, Cob. There is nothing truer, i asfsure 
vou ; and master is undojjbtedly looking for it, 
by this time. Now, he will suspect me, in the 
start, and 1 want you to keep it for me till the fuss 
is over, and then you shall have half it is worth.' 

•Oh, foolish, ruined boy!' exclaimed Robert, 
'what have you done ? Did you not know that a 
greater eye than Merchant Ward's was upon 
you P And that you might as well -attempt to 
escape the shaft of death, as the thunderbolt retr4- 
bution of thy God ? Go back to Mr. Ward, John; 
confess before him, and your heavenly Father, 
your fault; and you may yet obtain mercy. But 
ask not me to become a partaker in your wicked- 



ness.' 



'Am I an idiot, Robert,' answered the boy, 
sullenly, ' that jou expect me to beg forgiveness 
of a man whose very creed is revenge I — But I 
see you are not disposed to befriend me, and I 
suppose I must stand or fall by myself.' Am 
starting off' abiniplly, he wa« out of sight ei' 
.Robert could renew the exhortation* which roj 
ff'ith redoubled tenderu^^s \.o\\v%\\^%. 
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It was on the evening succeeding (his event, 
hat a loud rap was heard at the door of Widow 
iamilton, and on its being opened, two police 
ifficers entered, and seizing Robert by the arm, 
pronounced him their priso;ier. 

* And of what, gentlemen^ am I accused r' 
sked he, ejeing tliem with a look ^of. calm sur- 
prise.- But how was that look changed to one of 
leep consternation, when, from his outer pocket, 
me of the officers produced the identical watch 
irhich he had seen in the hands of John Surrey ! 
The whole truth and its fearful consequences 
lashed upon him at opce; and turning away from 
henir he said in a mournful voice, " mother, I \ 
ear^4t is.all over with ii)e. I am caught in the 
oif| of the adversary, and lee no chance of es- 
cape. But pray for me, dear mother ; for, believe 
pe, I am innocent.' And he tore himself from 
He sobbing group that surrounded him, and 
Lccompaniefl "the officers lo prison. One moment 
jave the VVklow to tears, and petitioning for 
ieaven's aid/but the next was for action. Coun- 
lel must be obtained ; but how, alas, could it be, 
vithout that general stimulator to good deeds — 
noney ? Various plans were thonght of, and 
ejected, till at length Marian proposed selling 
ler harp, a present from her dear father, in his 
)rosperous days. A sale was ultimately effected, 
ind the- services of a young and inexperienced 
awyer, (the only one, however, with whom they 
vere acquainted,) were ijn mediately engaged. 

The ti'ial came on at an early day, and Mer- 
chant Ward and the treacherous Surrey were 
learly the first to enter the court-room. The 
prisoner was soon called, and the spectators were • 
urpriscd to behoM, instead of a aAvk,\\^^\v\^^^ 
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looking culprit, a lad of frank, open countenance, 
on which sat an expression of sweet, but melan- 
choly resignation. 

< That does not look like guilt,' exclaimed one, 
as he passed. 

*lt maybe but the hypocrisy of its callous- 
ness,' was the reply. 

The trial commenced. The evidence of the 
officers who arrested the prisoner, was first taken, 
and then arose John Surrey, who detailed very 
correctly the conversation had between himself 
and young Hamilton, a few days previous — with 
which the .reader, has been already favored — 
taking care^ however, to put his own dark words 
into the mouth of pooc Robert. The case seemed 
too clear to need afty farther investigation, and 
when the counsel for the defendant commented 
cross-examination, his extreme embarrassment 
showed plainly tliat he was convinced of his 
client's guilt. He had asked but»two or three 
faint, irrelevant questions, ^hen a stern voice, 
from the farther end of the room,xried, *Stop!' 
and a tall, manly figure strode fearlessly through 
the room, and after consulting the prisoner a mn- 
Hjent, and whispering to his lawyer an emphatic 
'sit down^.' took the latter's place. 

* 'Tis the People's Lawyer,' &aid an old gentle- 
man near Robert, in reply to the question, * Who 
is he ?' * 'Tis the People's Lawyer — the best and 
wealthiest man in the city, and one who n«ver 
pleads except when he sees oppression preying 
upon poverty and innocence. Merchant Ward 
had best look to himself; for, an old man^s word 
for it ! something is goWig wrong.' 

The People's Lawyer, as he was significantly 
termed, uas a. man aged about tweatyr®^ht» ^os-* 
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sessed of superior beauty of person, and !t \va^ 
said of commanding eloquence, which was often 
successfully employed in the cause of the widow 
and orphan. He was, therefore, the fear of the 
oppressor, and the almost idol of the poor and 
horfest. He was master, moreover, of a penetra- 
tion of mind, which, in some cases, seeuied almost 
intuition. And as his dark eye now glanced upon 
the face of the witness, it seemed to read his 
character at once. He gazed for one long mo- 
ment, sternly and fixedly upon his quailing eye 
and varying cheek— ^then. raising his right hand, 
and pointing his forefinger at^hja very^ heart, he 
cried in a voice that might h^j^jj^ar tied the con- 
science of a Nero, — 

* John Surrey — John Surrey^r^knowest thou not 
that' the eye of the eternal 6od is upon thee? 
Knowest thou not that his pen hath this day writ- 
ten perjury against thy soul ? And knowest thou 
not, oh, thrice miserable young man ! that he will 
lay in thy sickeniiig bosom the, fiery coilings of 
that worm wlrich ^ieth not, but writhes, and 
writhes, and sends its deadly venom into all the 
channels of thought,. and feeling, and hope, until 
the poor victim looks down with melancholy long- 
ing into the gloomy grave, and would give worlds 
for its cold serenity? Knowest thou not that 
peace shall visit thee no more, day nor night, 
forever, unless thou dost recall the dark words 
which thou hast this hour spoken ? Look at tiiy 
victim, deluded boy! think of his affection and 
brotherly kindness to thee, and then tell me how 
thou wilt feel to see his youthful form Wasting 
away under the cruel labor of a State's prison. 
Tell me how thou wilt feel to se^ Vm \\'^fesA'5i 
weeping over him, as one deotd — ^^^»>wqv^^ ^^-^^x^ 
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dead — disgraced — and all for a few false words 
of thine. Look, jouiig man, and tell me.' 

The eye of John Surrey turned involuntarily 
towards the prisoner's box, and his cheek grew 

Caler, and his lip quivered ; for memory was 
usy at his heart. Me thought of the unvarying 
gentleness of that injured friend — of the many A 
little sacrifices he had made for his comfort and J 
gratification ; he thought of their many swf^et \ 
moments of tender iiilimacy, when Robert jftiicft 
talked to him of heaven, and called him dear 
brother, and his own black treachery rose in 
hideous contrast. He forgot Merchant Ward 
and his bribe — he forgot his own danger — he for- 
got every thing, save present injustice and former 
love — and rushing forward, and throwing his arnris 
round the neck of Robert Hamilton, he sobbed 
out a full confession of Itis own and his Master's 
base schemes for Robert's ruin, upon his bosom. 
Twice did the enraged merchant rise — twice did 
he attempt to speak — but the eye of the People's 
Lawyer frowned him down, and he was glad to 
escape unharmed, out of court, 

AVho shall describe the joy of the little family 
of Hamiltons, on the evening ofRobert's restora- 
tion to their society ? 

• If 1 could' only see ^our benefactor, the Peo- 
ple's Lawyer,' said Marian, ' I am sure I should 
quite worship him. And did you not find out 
where he lives, Robert ?' 

*No; in thjp hurry of the moment, I suppose, 
be forgot to mention his address. But 1 remem- 
ber, perfectly, the few words he spoke to me, on 
leaving. "Go home," said he, "dear, honest 
boy, and gladden your friends by your presence. 
But come to ine, next week, when I shall be at 
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home ; for 1 would like to have farther conv(^rsft« 
tion with you. But, forget not, meanwhile, to 
return thanks to your Maker, for the happy ter- 
iiiinatioQ of your difficulties." ' 

* Noble, generous soul,' exclaimed Mrs. Ha- 
milton, 'let us not forget his injunction, my 
children, but return thanks to Him whose hand 
is so plainly manifest. Let us not cease giving 
^lory, and honor, and praise to his name, forever 
rfiid ever.' And her two pious children respond- 
ed, fervently, * Amen.' 

It was whMe Robert was in prison, that Mrs. 
Hamilton received a letter from a distant relative, 
in the city of New-York, ofl'ering to procure a lu- 
crative situati()ji for her son, near him, and request- 
ing his itnii^ediate presence. This cliance was 
not to be neglected, and Robert accordingly set out 
the next morning after his release, regrettingdeep- 
ly, however, the necessity of leaving his mother and 
her family in so unprotected a situation, as also his 
inability to testify his deep gratitude to the Peo- 
ple's liawyer. It was not until after her son's 
departure, that Mrs. Hamilton and her daughter 
began to reflect upon their almost hopeless pecu- 
niary circumstances. Robert's traveling expen- ' 
ses had taking nearly the last penny that remained 
of the ni(»ney received for the harp, and they 
knew not where to look for more. Their quar- ^ 
terly rent had become due— their stock of provis- 
ions was running low — the little ones were 
almost destitute of clothes — it would be some- 
time before they could expect remittances from 
Robert, and, to add to their embarrassment and 
distress, the youngest child, a fine boy of six 
years, was taken ill of the disease wU\cX\ V&x\s\\- -m 
na red his father's existence, 'W^ \\t^K\. ^ "^^'^ J 

5 \\ 
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poor widow was sorely tried in these accumula- 
ting difficulties. But she Forgot not to look to the 
true source, for comfort and assistance. Nor did 
she look in vain. A newspaper accidentlj came 
into Marianas hands, containing an advertisement 
bv a.Mrs. Brownson, 'for some neat, original scene- 
ry paintings fo grace her center table. Marian 
had been acknowledged, while at school, to pos- 
sess splendid talents for drawing. She therefore 
f^et immediately about the task, and -her anxiety 
fo earn something for the support of her suffering 
family, seemed to give her a species of inspira- 
tion. For in a shoi t time, notwithstanding the 
increasing illness of little James, she had succeed- 
ed in iinisilniig two rich and delica^^ pieces. 

Taking. advantage one evening rf her sick 
brother's hemp of sleep, she and Rose set out with 
beating hearts for the residence of Mrs. Brownson, 
into which they were admitted as soon as their 
errand became known. 

* Send them in here,' exclaimed a shrill, tre- 
ble, voice to the servant who announced them, 
• I would not go into that cold roo'in to see West, 
himself.' 

They were accordingly ushered into a splendid 
d^;awing-room, where several young Indies and 
gentlemen were congregated, for the apparent 
purpose of abusing father Time with unnieaning 
prattle. The beaqtiful cheek of Marian became 
suffused with the deepest crimson, as she beheld 
the eye-glass of one of the young ladies, ranging 
itself in the direction of a /aded breadth of her 
almost threadbare pelisse. But she conquered 
Jihe feeling of shame and indignation, and walk* 
ing with a calm, but respectfuT dignity to the |a- 
ifle where Mrs. Browusoiv r^v\\^\\\^NV s\\.v\vv»^ ^e. 
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submitted her paintings for inspection. They 
were soon handed from one to another/accompa- 
nied bt comments many of which seemed made 
without the least regard for tiie feelings of the 
humble artist. 

' Well Kitty, what do you tbink of them?' in- 
quired Mrs. Brownson of her daugher, the second 
time. 

* Why, noa,' drawled out the silly girl, in a tone 
of affected^ contempt, * 1 t))ink they look very 
much like my own first attempts. 

* Then your first attempts must have been very 
beautiful, Mrss Drownson,' exclaimed a rfch, man- 
\y voice, * and your mother bad best, by all means; 
collect them immediately.' 

Marian could not see the speaker, fur he «at'iii 
the shade; but she felt that there was balm in his' 
words. 

* Well child,' said Mrs, Brownsan, in a some- 
what softened tone,** what do you ask for your 
paintings? I suppose from your looks, that you 
Meed alithey are worth, and perhaps charity should 
add a little more*' 

The color again visited Marian's pale cheek, 
and a tear stood in her dark, intellige^it eye, but 
remembering that forbearance is one of the great- 
est of Christian virtues, she replied modestly and 
calmly, • I have not priced them, madam, but yoit 
may give me what you think they are worth. I 
wish nothing more-' "^ 

* If you had only come in the day time,' contin- 
tied the unfeeling woman, * I could have judo;ed 
better of their merits. Why in the world didn't 
you get here before dark ? Perhaps, though, you 
thought some defects in your pictures .uxu^x^. U^ 
more easily detected by lhu% uo\va^? 
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The recollection of her poor mother, and her little 
brotlier's distressed situation — uf the high hopes which 
had animated her on her setting out from home — and, 
above all, the imputation of low trickery in coming at the 
time she did, sent an arrow to the heart of poor Marian, 
and dhe could only falter out,.* I could not leave my sick 
brother,' ere her feelings burst forth in a torrent m£ irre- 
pressible tears. 

• You need not feel so bad, my dear,' said Mrs. Brown- 
•son, with an awkward attempt to soothe, * but give me 

your name and place of residence, and I will send you 
tb0 pay for these scraps in tlie morning ' 

The information was given, and Marian was glad to 
find herself and sister once more in the street. 

*■ Where are yoja going, my pretty misses, in such a liur- 
rv^* asked a vulgar looking creature, staggering up to 
. tiiem. * I am just in time to be a beau for you' — and he - 
caught hold of Marian's veil. ^ 

A lottd shriek was the reply, and in the next instant a 
powerful arm prostrated the reeling figure upon the pave- 
ment^ and a voice, which Marian thought she had heard 
before, begged h^r not to be frightened, but permit him to 
protect her home ; an offer Which she was glad to accept. 
The stranger bade her good night, at the threshold, and 
the agitated girl hastened to inform her mother of her 
indifferent success. 

It was at an early ho^r, the next morning, that a gentle 
rap was heard at the Widow's door, and'a young man of 
very prepossessing appearance, habited in the»plain ^raxb 
of a mechanic, entered, and ^ave Miss Hamilton a card, 
containing Mrs. Brownson's- compliments, accompanied 
by a bank note of some considerable amount. 

' There must bo some mistake here,' said Marian, ^ I 
did not expect half so much;* 

* But she has examined them by daylight,* replied the 
stranger. 

Marian colored to the very temples — not so much at 
the remembrance of the ill treatment of the preceding 
evening, to which the stranger's words recalled her, as' at 
the sound of a voice which it seemed to her she had 
twice heard before, and which, she all at once recollected 
to have gone so far as to dream about. The young man 
//erccj'ring her confusion, and noV. sas^e^cMva^i,, \j\QVia.WY^ 
j'U causej soon took his depavlMie \ Tio\.^\v»^^N^\^>ixvNoW^ 
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had blitaincd permission of Mrs. Hamilton to return with 
an eminent physician, a friend of his, to see the sick boy, 
who was evidently "getting worse. He soon .came back 
with the worthy Doctor, who .pronounced the child in 
very precarious circumstances. From this time the young 
stranger, whom the Doctor called Mr. Clayton, became 
a constant visiter at Widow Hamilton's, somewhat to the 
good lady's surprise. It might, be sure, be from a feel- 
ing of sympathy at their unprotected situation ; or, from 
a humane desire to assist in taking care of the sick boy." 
But Marian'5 ever-varying cheek told that she suspected 
a far different stojry. Besides, his visits continued after 
little James' recovery. Ay — and long after the restora- ^ 
tion of Mrs. Hamilton's 6ycs to the blessed light of hea- 
ven, by the removal of tjiose gainful cataracts through the 
skill of Mr. 'Clayton's eminent physician.* What then 
•ould itb« ? . 

* We had almost given up looking for you thiff eveaing ;* 
said Mrs. Hamilton, as Horace Qayton seated himself be. 
tween her and Marian ; * and we were getting-melancholy. 
For you have been with us so long — have ministered so 
kindly to us in sickness^Jjave mingled so cheerfully in 
our devotions — that a day* seems lost without you. In- 
deed you seem to fill the place of our dear Robert.' 

'Would to heaveti^! iny dear madam,' he replied, * that 
you would consider me as another ** dear Robert"'' — and 
he glanced significantly at the blushing Marian. * Must 
I speak plainer ?' he continued, after a moment's silence 
— * must I Utl] you how very^-— rcry necessary to my hap- 
piness is the possession of this inestimable girl ?' taking 
in his own, Mariaii's trembling hand. 

Mrs. Hamilton looked confused. * I had not thought ' 
of this,* she answered^ after a long pause. * Besides, you 
know not what you ask. I am alorne, as it were — Robert 
is a groat wa)' off — and how do you suppose I can think 
of parting with Marian, Mr. Claytpn — with Marian?' 

* Pardon me, my dear madam,' he replied, *I was not 
SQ cruelas to think of Marian's leaving you. Indeed, I 
ool'd hardly love her, if she were willing to do so, under 
existing circumstances. My desire is, that we shall all 
live together. My provident father made me, in early 
life, master of two trades, and I have wo ^o\3\i\.\sv\\.^^ t^>^ 
render ourselves a very comforlabYe wxvCt \\^^\>^ ^-a^xK^^ • 

The /ace of the Widow brigU^ueei \i^,>ow\.^V^ ^^^^ 
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not consent to taz him with such a burthen, until, from 
repeated assurances to the contrary, and an appealing 
look from Marian, she concluded it to be the best way. 

* But, I forget,' said she, as her eye caught the heartfelt 
smile that played upon Marian's lip, * there may yet be 
an impediment to your union. I trust, Mr. Clayton, that 
you are perfectly acquainted with the liberality of my 
child's religious sentiments. Her faith, J trust, is firm, 
though in a proscrlBed religion, and you may not covet 
the honor of having for a wife a decided Universalist.' 

* This shall be no objection ;' replied he, gravely ; < for 
bad my pl>eiudices against this sect been ever so great, 
the piety of my dear Marian would long since have done' 
them away. No, believe me, this shall never cause diffi. 
culty.' 

The final arrangements were then naade. The wedding 
was to take place in a few weeks, and Marian wrote to 
Robert, requesting his attendance $ but he returned for 
* answer, that he could nott poissibly, leave. The ceremo- 
ny was therefore performed only in the presence of the 

family at home. Dr. <- and an invalid lady, to whom 

Marian had rendered many services. The morning was 
a beautiful one, and as Mrs. HasiiUon had not been out 
since the recovery of her sight, Mr. Clayton proposed her 
accompanying him and Marian in a short drive to their 
* cottage hoa)ev' as he romantically termed his place of 
residence, * that they might judge of its comforts and con- 
venience,' he said, * before moving.' 

* And may not I go to-morrow V asked Rofe. 

* And I V said Lewellyn. 

* And I, too ?' said little James. 

* Yes, dears, you may all go to-morrow,' replied Mr. 
Clayton, kissing them severally ; and jumping into th^^ 
hack, they were soon out of sight. *^ 

* You may stop here, driver,' said Mr. Clayton^s they 
reached an almost princely residence, a short distance 
from town. 

* And why here, Horace ?' inquired Marian, looking 
surprised. ^ 

* Ohf'*Bnid. he, smiling. * your mother is fatlgiied by th s 
time, and as I aid on very intimate letma vg\v\\\\\^ ^«w\X^. 

man wJio resides hero, 1 thought wfe wouU \m%V V.«i^^ /^ 
\eep into his bachelor's hall while iVio Viot^fca «fti«^V\vx>t> 
^Je ladies accordingly alighted. 
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* What a .splendid situation I' exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton* 
gazing admiringly upon the spacious mflrble mansion and 
itfi highly-finished out-houses. 

*^ Your friend must be very wealthy, Mr. Clayton,* 

* He is worth rriiLny thousands, madain,* was the reply. 

* And oh, what beautiful, beautiful scenery,!* ejacula- 
ted Marian, as she looked from the porch upon the far- 
stretched hills and meadows, through which ran streams 
of silver beauty. * Motker, we are ilt. a perfect paradise.' 

They soon entered an elegantly furnished parlor, where 
Marian found many rich paintibgs to admire,. one* of 
which particularly riveted her fancy. 

* Here mother,* said she^ * is a beautiful likeness of our 
own beloved John Murray. It cannot be possible, Hor- 
ace, that your friend is a Universalist V 

* He is,* Was the answer, * and bin. enemies say a very 
bigoted one ; and if zeal is one of the symptems of bigot* 
ry, they may say true, for he displays the most zeal in 
what the *' good people** term a **bad cause** of any one 
I ever saw.* 

*Oh, how I should like to see him,' said Marian. 

* You shall have the privilege before long,* replied Mr. 
Clayton, smiling at her eager enthusiasm. *But now, 
while your mother is viewing his reverence, let us look 
into the next room.* 

It was a large library ; and Marian was delighted at the 
array of richly bound books, which met her eye in every di- 
rection. But what was her pleasure and astonishment, 
to behold, in a shaded corner of the room, what proved 
to be a harp^-ay, upon examination, the very harp she 
had some months before, sold, to fee her brother*s lawyer ! 

' What does this mean ?* exclaimed she, almost gasping 
for breath — * Is this ray very own, oton harp ? What can 
it mean V 

* It means, dearest,* whwpered Clayton, affectionately 
kissing her cheek, *thatiny sweet Marian is henceforth 
mistress of the place she has so flatteringly called a para- 
dise, and that her husband, kaowiiKg he could not do too 
much for one so deeply loved, has purchased back her 
harp, that she may of>.en be reminded of the dear father 
who gave it» and who i? now an angel among the blest.' 

* Oh, this is too, too much,* sobbed oatth& ^^Sjcl^oN: s^:^ 
upon his kosom. * If Robert N^^ere onV'j "Viftt^ tlot^ ? 
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' Robert 2>here,' exclaimed a well-known vojco, and in 
the next moment, the son and brotlier was ii\ their arms. 
It was a bewildered looking group. Robert gazed a mo- 
ment upon Mr. Clayton, then turning to his mother and 
sister, begged to know what accident had brought them 
to the house of the ' People's Lawyer' ? 

* The People* » Lawyer ." exclaimed they in a breath. 
It would be useless to attempt describing*^ the scene 

which followed this annunciation.. It will suffice to say, 
that Mr. Clayton made an explanation, which showed 
that he was, unequivocally, * the People's Lawyer,' who, 
liaving accidentally overheard the conversation between 
Merchant Ward and Robert, and being thereby thoroughly 
convinced of the honesty of the latter, determined to 
save him, although a stranger. Ho .saw and admired 
Marian at the house of Mrs. Brownson, and determining 
that she should love him for himself, alone, he disguised 
himself, as he had often done before, in the dress of a 
common working man. (to Which he seemed entitled, as 
his father had, through caprice, given him two trades,) 
and had succeeded in winning the heart of one, whose 
virtues were the effects of a doctrine dearer to him than 
his own -life. He had written a statement of his 6itualron« 
under injunctions of secrecy, to Robert's employer, and 
through him requested Robert's presence at his house at 
a given hour, on special busmess, * which business,' said 
he, taking him affectionately by the hand, *is, that you 
should leave New-Xork, and make us all happy, by taking 
up your abode with us, where you shnll have abundant 
opportunity of glorifying, with us, your heavenly Father, 
by doing good to your fellow-creatures.' 

* Oh, our God hath dealt very, very bountifully by us, 
my dear children,' exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, raising her 
streaming eyes to heaven * let us not neglect to acknowledge 
our heartfelt gratitude at the footstool of his great mere}'.' 

And those happy children knelt around their beloved 
mother, and ^stened to a prayer as humble, as fervent, as 
eloquent, as ever fell from human lips. And the pure 
devotion and piety, inspired by the belief of, arid trust in, 
God's impartial, universal grace — thus tested by adversi- 
ty, suffering, and temptation — continued brightly to glow, 
and ^ive light to all around in the hour of prosperity, cn- 
Jofmcnt, and triumph. 
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The summer of 1 828 was parsed on the ^"4^ 
river, near the Highlands; the scenery of v.hicn 
is described by travelers as not lur^assed by ar^ 
on the globe. I took leave of some kind friends 
in thebeginningofautumn.the season of all others 
most delightful, and which is replete with moral, 
as well as with natural1>eau ty. My baggage was 
conveyed on board one of our commodious steam- 
boats, and as we advanced rapidly towards the city 
of New-York, the face of the country as we passeii ^ 
along, though always grand, I thought never pre- 
sented so magnificent an appearance as then ; t e 
trees, clothed in their gorgeous autumn dress, 
seemed sprinkled with every tint of the rain bo >^^ 
while only here and Hiere a green shrub was e 
standing, as if to remind one more forcibly o 
decay of nature. . ^^^.^ 

The occasion of my somewhat premature le^^^^^ 

to town was in compliance with an "^"^^^^^^e w«d- 
a friend and distant connexion, to ^\^^aLqx\^^v.\\^ 



ding of her youngest daughter. \ «ot vvm 
of my regard for the family, 1 wol>^VJ:^vA vx 



vxn «ccj 






the parties are brought toe-pti^ ^^t 
holy feelings, that refia^ an l^'^^y 
where age, condition, and ^''^^i 
moulding and harmoniz,i^^^ ^^^^Utri!'^ / 
imparting on the one hancT* ^^^ tt\*^ / 
and receiving on the other* i^^^^HgiL^ 
te/iclt'r and refined suscentk ^^ck ^ 
w/mftonew beauties, ami ^'^^itis^^^^^/# 
indescnhMe. />/»'>nia^ss, t, ^^1 tlie'/^^'^t , 





only in the imagination, and seemed too bright 
for reality. I saw the ceremony performed, 
that bound together two beings whose hearts had 
long been fondly, fervently united ; and as the' 
awed Man of God pronounced the solemn nuptial 
benediclioh, and the beautiful bride raised her 
tearful eyes, to receive the con«;ratuldtions of her 
assembled friends — I thought I had never beheld 

. a marriag-e contracted under njore favorable aus- 
pice^ and looking through the bright vista of . 
futiK years, beheUrwith every new tie an addi- 
tional source of happiness, that would flourish 
through a well spent life, and accompany their 
beatified spirits into a happy eternity. 

Lucy Seymour was the youngest, and only 
unmarried daughter of a highly respectable family, 
who had bestowed the utmost attention to the edu- 
cation of their children, and who were well reward- 
ed for their cares by this amiable girl. She was 
all that the fondest parent could desire, or the 
heart \)f man covet as a companion. Full well 
did the favored lover know the value of the gift 
bestowed upon him ; and as Mr. Seymour placed 
the hand of Lucy, in that of Charles Allison, and 
besought him in the plenitude of his feelings, to 
be more than a pa rep t to his child, and never to 
add one unnecessary pang to the young bosom 
committed to his keeping — he pressed the inesti- 
mable treasure to his lips ; and vowed on that fair 
hand, never to forget the solemn* obligations of 
that moment. And well was Charles Allison 
qualified to perform tlm sacred dutiesofah^^and, 
and to cherish the delicate being who in tlie full 
confidence of a d^Pfited heart, was -willing to 
leave the tried friends of her infancy aad iuq^^ 
mature age, for other f r'ieu&%» ^tv^ ^ \i^vi '^NaJu^ ^ 

societjaDd duties. 
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We fear the calculating mind of man does not 
sufficiently value the first gush of holy feeling 
that animates the bosom of a wife ; that he does 
notalwajs appreciate the strength, and depth, and 
purity of woman's love; or share with her in the 
full tide of tenderness which accompanies the 
surrender of her heart and person into the keeping 
of him who is at once the guardian of her happi- 
ness and honor. That he does not alwaj^s bear 
these sentiments in mind, is too often sho\il||^in 
the quick reply and impatient contradiction, 
which awakens the young wile from a dream of 
bliss, to see that her path though strewed with 
il owe IS, is not entirely divested of thorns. Yet 
little h^d the wife of Charles Allison to apprehend 
from unkriidness; his whole nature was one of 
kindness and love ; and from having been a dutiful 
and affectionate son to an afflicted father, whose 
latter years were soothed with the filial atten- 
tions, and animated virtues which were con^antly 
exercised to cheer the chamber gf disease and 
smooth the pillow of decay ; he passed onward to 
become the protector .of innocence, with a modest 
sense of his own unswerving integrity, and a con- 
fidence in his capability to perform the sacred 
trust. ' 

The father of Charles had been a successful 
merchant; and upon resigning business to his son, 
found that his means Vere sufficiently ample for 
all the comforts of life, and something left to 
bestow upon the tiestitute and suffering. He w as 
bereaved of a teridferly loved wife when Charles 
was about seventeen ; an ag%when the latter first 
began to feel the charm of female society, and 
€ov]d appreciate and admire the strength and- 
puritj of female cViaraclev. 1\\^ N<tw<£i\iL<\w\ \>\ « 
ivhich he held the mevuov^ ^^ V\\\^ ^^^^V.\^ 
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parent, inspired him with a respect and tender- 
ness for. the sex, that was ahvavs observable in 
his attention to them. He was a scholar, and ^ 
man of talent; and under a perfect calmness of 
demeanor, you could see the struggles of genius, 
with a melancholy that tempered the soarings of 
asplendid fancy, and subdued the towering flights 
of ambition. Yet his character received its last, 
best polish from the affliction with which it pleased 
the All-wlseT disposer of events to visit him in 
the death of his father, who had long beeivthe 
subject of'a lingering, chronic complaint, which 
at times occasioned the most excruciating agony. 
As Charles never left him, except when obliged 
by business, he was a constant witness of the effi- 
cacy of religion, in teaching patience to the suf- 
ferer, and in supporting the drooping mind when 
bowed by the weakness of protracted and severe 
disease ; of that religion that never permits its 
.possessor to doubt of the goodness and wt^dom 
that allows the approach of suffering, and enables 
him to triumph over the terrors of the destroyer. 
It.was while thus engaged, that the understanding f 
of Charles became enlightened with the truths'of 
Christianity, and received the peace of that gospel 
that was delivered to Abraliam, and renewed unto 
Isaac, and to Jacob, and has been preached by all 
God's holy prophets since the world began. It 
was then, and under these circumstances, that he 
became a believer in the universal goodness and 
mercy of God, who designed from the beginning, 
and will accomplish, the final restoration of all 
mankind to a state of holiness and happiness. It 
was in this belief his father lived, and in this 
belief he died. ^" 

If there is one relijrion move \.\\^x\ ^xv^'Ovwjx 'C^'^^- 



Js calculated to give a mar\ a pvv^\>^t >s.x\^'^'^^'^' 



"^ 
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of his Maker and to instruct him in the duty he 
owes both God and man, it is this. Universalism 
is the most humble, and its possessor the least 
presuming of any other class of christians; he 
feels the unmeasurable distance that exists be- 
tween him and Deity, and while deploring his 
own unworthiness, can only follow the example 
of the Saviour, wh(v was sent as a pattern and 
guide; and who has declared, that because he 
lives we shall live also. How many are the 
consolations of the Universalist ! Though the 
judgments of God strike him with awe; yet are 
they divested of terror. He sees and acknowl- 
edges the hand of a father who will afflict in 
measure, and in mercy. And how diffuse his 
joys ! In the lone watches of the night, when all 
nature is hushed and silent, fear might arise from 
the awful stillness of the hour, were it not for the 
knowledge tViat the ever watchful eye of Jehovah 
is apon us, in all hours and in all seasons; who 
gives the seed time and the harvest— -who causes 
his sun to rise, and his rain to fall on the just and 

* on the unjust. It was tiiis knowledge of the 
character of God that filled the heart of Charles 
with peace, even in the chamber of death, and 
though bowed beneath the blow, he did not sorrow 
as those who have no hope. 

After returning from .paying the last sad duly 
that humanity requires at our hands, the melan- 
choly thought rushed across Jiis heart, that he was 
now alone 1 and with the exception of the fond 
girl to whom' he was betrothed, there was not one 
being interested in his happiness. How desolate 
was the house of mourning, now that its loved 
inmate was removed ! He could not reconcile his 
wind to (hink they s\\ou\d tu^^V. Tv\i vcvw^ •, o^udas 

J)e wandered from voow\ \.o v^^vcv, \\^ ^^wOv'^W^ 



coulil still hear the feeble voice of the sufierer. 
whose latest breatli was employed in speaking 
peace, and tope, to sooth the pang of parting. 
Kind father of a noble son ! ihy pious cares were 
rewarded in the patient submission that did not 
permit a single sigh to disturb the tranquilUty 
with which thuu passedst into the presence uftliy 
Maker! 

The recent loss Chailes !iad sustained did not 
permit him on his marriage to indulge in the 
gaieties usual on such occasions ; anil after a short 
excursioi^ in the country, the hapi)y couple ■ 
relurneii to town, prepared to enter on their new 
duties with all me. steadiness of people a twelve 
month married. The character of Charles con- 
trasted strangely, yet not inharmonioualy with 
that of his young wife ; sorrow for the loss of hta 
parents had given- a mild seriousness to his 
manner, that was happily relieved by the playful 
gaiety of Lucy, who, though she could not enter 
into his feelings, loved him the better for having 
fiufl'ered ; and regarded liim, as indeed he was — 
the model of a perfect man. 

The circle of their acquaintance was rather 
select, than extensive, and Charles saw his beau- 
tiful wife equally respected for her domestic 
graces, as admired for her social ones. His 
iiouse was the abode of hospitality and frieniiship, 
and insensihiy he began to lose much of his 
habitual gravity, and when surrounded by a pol- 
ished ■ few, a chanjre ^passed over his tranquil 
. lempeiauient, and if he convinced by the depth 
and clearness of his reasoning, he could also 
please by the brilliancy of imagination, that threw 
rt charm over his conversation, ami '4\\«'««i\v\«»Vi ( 
be cqualljr & man of taste, tia ois<i>iw4^'ft\^wt'^^^- 
At sadi moments Lucy wQaVi ^^ii.'i^'a^^'^-^'^*^ 
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husband with a mixture of admiration and awe. 
His lofty sentiments and pure principles, sounded 
to her wrapt spirit like inspiration, and but for the 
sudden turn of thought that broke the spell of the 
moment, she would have been in danger of 
idolizing, where she should only respect and love. 

* Is it not singular, Charles,' said Lucy one 
evening as they were sitting together, * that 
although you are never as gay as 1 am, you are 
uniformly more cheerful and happy ?' 

* And have I not every reason to be happy, my 
\lear wife,' said Charles, drawing ^r to his 
bosom, • while blest with the affection of your 
excellent self; and should I not be a monster of 
ingratitude to be otherwise than cheerful, while 
receiving from the hands of my Maker the bound- 
less benefits I am permitted to enjoy ?' 

* Oh yes ; and I also have (ti« same reason for 
cheerfulness, and yet 1 cannot always feel so. 
Perhaps,' said she, after a short pause, * yoixv 
spirits are under* better discipline than mine ; or 
perhaps your religion it is, that raises you above 
the things of earth, and occasions me sometimes 
to almost envy you the possession of feelings I » 
have tried, but in vain to enjoy.' 

Charles did not reply, and Lucy continued — 
'You know my love, that my parents entertain 
different religious sentiments from yourself; and 
that I have been brought up in their belief, though 
1 scarcely know what that was, or thought much 
about it, until I became your wife. I heard 
Universalists sometimes spoken of, but always 
as a sort of infidels, which 1 am convinced was a 
slander upon the name, j'et I cannot clearly see 
how all mankind are to be saved, or divest myself 
of the /ear, that myself, aud dearest friends, may 
behciviit'tev miierablc. 'ilVv^^^i W\^w^\\.%'l^^vy>s5.si'^v 
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\y intrude on me, afid cause me more unhappiness 
than I can well express ; yet I do not permit my 
mind to dwell on these subjects, they make me 
too miserable, and 1 drive them from me.' 

*0h Lucy ! I would sacrifice much, any thing 
in fact, short of yourself, to be the humble instru- 
ment of teaching you a world's salvation. Oh, if 
I could but clear your^mind from the doubts 
caused by an erroneous education, and convince 
you of the impartial goodness of God towards all 
his sinful creatures, and prevail on you to examine 
for yourself into the character and attributes 
of Deity, 1 should hold much of this world's good 
a trifle in comparison.' 

*I cannot doubt your sincerity, my dear Charles; 
but is it not possible even you may deceive 
yourself F 

• No, Lucy, I cannot be deceived. The truth 
that was forced upon my understanding in the 
chamber of sickness, that was spokai#1^y the lips 
of the suftering, is top real to be doubted. 
Could you have seen my beloved parent, with 
drops of agony upon his pale brow; striving to 
subdue even in his countenance, the expression 
of pain, that was racking his whole frame ; have 
heard his lips in every interval speak praises to* 
the great Being who enabled Hin^ to bear these 
afflictions; you would have thought that religion 
genuine, and have embraced the faith that yielded 
such confidence and peace.' 

Lucy listened with interest, while Charles 
then went on to explain the kind purposes of God 
toward his creature man, as revealed to us by 
his holy word, and if she was not convinced U^ I 
his arguments, she at least Oivvi t^q\. v3cJy^<:X ^-^ 
tl)€iri * 

^'What a happy cottp\e M\\sQV\ ^^^ "^^^ "^"^^^ 
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iire ;' said Henrj Selvin to Hts friend Ron;er8, as 
they descended the marble steps, aften spending an - ,:^ 
evening with Charles and Lucy. * I would give 
the wurld tu possess the affections of so lovely a 
Drealurc.' 

' She is indeed a charming woman, and [ 
Ihink our friend Charles fortunate in his choice.' 

* And is that all! 'pon my soul, Rogers that 
phlegmatic temperament of yours will one day 
turn your heart into an isicle ; unless indeed 
Cupid takes charge of it for you before then. 
Why [ could adore such a being. What inimit- 
ible grace and sweetness ! Andthen the charm- 
ing naiveite which betrays her .affection for her 
riusband ! Charles is indeed an enviable man.' 

Such were the general expressions of all who 
saw tliem ; and upon the birth of a son,*in a little 
more than a year from thctime of their marriajji;e, 
[heir happiness was if possible increased. The 
lew duties^ demanded from Lucy, gave an addi- 
tional energy to her character, and produced in her 
>ri«riit countenance an expression of deeper feeling 
ind softness, than it had ever worn ; and it was 
ielightful to watch the animated expressions of 
lope in her speaking face, while laying out plans 
^or the education of this darling boy. Ah ! who 
;hat saw them then, could have believed that so 
Jark a day was before them. 

Would I could now take leave of this happy 
'iimily, while blest with the fruition of every 
earthly good. That i could now leave them in 
lossession of the tranquillity they so well deserved 
:o possess; but as it is the acknowledged duty of 
L faithful historian to relate the fall, as well 
IS rise of empires, and the causes that tend to 
"ocluce these disasters ■, 1, ?k.\so ?ls wcv V>\v^\fc 
'^raphcr, must proceed to vcv>f v«^\ul>x\\a&V.* 
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Mr. and Mrs. Seymour were members of a 
presbjterian churcli, under the pastoral charge 

of the Rev. Dr. , who for more tliaii 

thirty years had lived in the affections of his 
people; and who had ministered to the spiritual 
necessities of a numerous congregation wit^i the 
'meekness and fidelity of a servantl^rthe most High* 
He \^8 taken from his congregation. in about a 
year; from the commencement of this tale. His 
place was supplied by a young clergyman who 
bad been but a few years engaged in the ministry, 
and whose zeal in saving sinners, (not * from their 
sins,' but) from an endless hell, was worthy a 
better cause. The Rev. Mr. Grey, soon discov- 
ered that his predecessor had been sadly negli-* 
gent of his flock : and t^hat it was his duty to 
arouse them from- a state of lalse security, 
and to warn tbiej»*^>f-the dangerous precipice 
over which they were pending. Mr. Seymour 
was chosen a deacon, soon after the installation 
of the Re.v. Mr. Greyinto office. This produced 
an intimacy between the families, which the Rev. 
gentleman soon improved to his own advantage. 
He found Mr. and Mrs. Seymour pious without 
hypocrisy, and as they spoke of their family with- 
out reserve, he soon found means to availjiimself 
of the confidence of Mrs. Seymour, arid to make* 
itsubservient to hisown purpose. In common with 
limitarian preachers of all denominations, he had 
an impUcable dislike to Universalists, and did 
not hesitate on every occasion to traduce that 
class of christians. He could not conceal hi& 
astonishment, therefore, on learning that one 
of their daughters was mariiedto a Universalist; 
and as he heard Charles extolled for his christian 
virtues, and his name never mewUvsw^vik. ViNiX^'V^ 
affection;. be could not su\)dvx^ \\v^ 0^^^'vcv* ^xw^ 
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expressed his disapprobation in no very gentle 
terms. 

Mrs. Sejmour was surprised ; for with Lucy, 
though she could not join in his belief, she jet 
wished it 'to be true, and admired the liberality 
of the' sentiments he so openly avowed. The 
anathemas of Mr. Grey struck her as being un- 
charitable in the ex^treuie* and she endeavored to 
convince him that he was mistaken in the char- 
acter, and sentiments of those he so freely de- 
nounced, but in vain, lie was not to be appeased, 
and it was only by promising to awake her 
daughter Mrs. Allison from her state of danger, 
that she could compromise with the oftended feel- 
ings of her clerical adviser. 

in a short time there was quite an excitement 
produced in the society. Instead of the Thurs- 

diiy evening lectures that the^^wnL old Dr. . 

had rendered so interesting to both old and young, 
there was now prayer meetings twice a week, and 
an inquiry meeting once a fortnight. Socie- 
ties were established to raise funds for tKe mis- 
sionary cause, and the ladies agreed to meet ance 
a week for the purpose of making up fancy arti- 
cles that would enable them at the end of the 
year to hold a Fair for the sale of these gew-gaws, 
the proceeds of which were to purchase a life 
membership in the bible society for the new min- 
ister. Mrs. Seymour was led to take an active 
part in all these new meetings, by Mr. Grey and 
his coadjutor, Mrs. Grundy, a lady who left a 
large and interesting family to the entire man- 
agement of servants, while she entered warmly 
into all Mr. Grey's plans, for increasing his pop- 
ularity. 

* Really Mrs. Seymour,' said Mrs. Grundy,' 
' if'e must call and take Mys. K\Y\%vk\\ VaN^cv^'s^fcHi^ 
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ins society this afternoon. She spends too much 
of her time at home, and we must enlist hersern 
vices in this good work. 1 am obliged to neglect 
my ffynily, but the Lord's work must not be put 
by, and our zeal must animate the younger part 
of the congregation.' — Mrs. Seymour recollected 
the conversation she held with Mr. Grey re$»pect^ 
ing her daughter and son-in-law ; and she thought 
this would be a good opportunity to prove to him 
that she remembered her promise. As Lucy pre- 
pared to accompany them, the many orders she 
gave the nurse respecting; her infant excited the 
animadversion of Mrs. Grundy, who laughingly 
asserted that although she had left a house full of 
babies, she had not issued so many orders con- 
cerning them in a month. Lucy joined the laugh 
against herself, but wondered in her own mind 
how a mother could be so neglectful oi'her family. 

* Well ladies,' said Mr. Grey on entering the 
vestry room, where were seated t\^|iK;qr three 
dozen females, all plying their need;tes as if their 
very bread depended on their exertions. * 1 may 
indeed compare you with the pious females of old, 
who were never tired of good works. Ah I Mrs. 
Allison, have I the pleasure of seeing you here ! 
Though this is the first, 1 hope it may not be the 
only time the society will have the pleasure of 
your assistance.' — Lticy blushed, but she did not 
reply; for she knew not that Charles wouhi ap- 
prove of her promising to meet with them every 
week. She was saved from fartiier notice, how- 
ever, for the numerous questions of, * How is Mrs. 
Grey?' and * 1 h(»pe the dear little angels are all 
well ?' &c. &c. obliged Mr. Grey to turn his at- 
tention from her. 

For several weeks Lucy did meet witU U\ev\» 
am) btiCiime so much interesleOi'wv vXxt ^v^'^^'^'^'^ ^^ 
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the humble mechanic. It is true that. many 
lars are gained in this way from the though 
and extravagant, who perhaps would refuse 
aid were tlie proper object of'th^ society i 
known ; but we repeat — that cause must be pi 
appreciated that is obliged to resort to artiti* 
obtain support. 

* Luqy my love,' said Charles, returning I 
one afternoon earlier than usual, * I expc 
couple of friends here shortly, who will take 
and spend the evening with us. But mere 
me, whsit a litter the room isin ! chairs, tables, 
carpet, all covered with, what shall 1 call ih 
Pray let these things be cleared away.' 

* They can be removed to the sofa, and s< 
thing covered over them ; as I have then 
arranged, 1 do not wish them taken away.' 

* But what are all these things for? I ca 
attach any value to some of those trifles.' 

* Oh yOu are mistaken, my dear, some oft 
trifles as you call the«», will sell for a great 
naore than their value; and Mrs. (jrundy 
our fair will be something to be proud of.' 

* Then my dear wife let me advise you at 1 
not to be engaged in so disingenuous a tra 
where by your own account things worth scai 
any thing, are to be palmed upon the ignoran 
the money that might perhaps be abetter empl 
in relieving the sick and necessitous.' 

* 1 have never considered it in that light,' 
Lucy somewhat disconcerted, * and if 1 had 
pected your displeasure, I certainly should 
have engaged in assisting the society ; but sh 
I retract now, what would they think ? and 
excuse could I make for so dvi\\v^,^w^»^vA-r 

' What would Mis. GmtiOi^ ^^^"^ '^' 
that what yon were goiug \.o ^i^'i \a>w 
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Charles smiling, * Wliy she would give jou credit, 
perhaps,for having the gjood taste to prefer fulfilling 
your private duties, rather than to take upon your- 
self others, whose tendency is at least doubtful,' 

* But what hurt can they possibly dor' said 
Lucy ; and her eyes filled with tears. 

Charles instantly assumed a serious air. ' Any 
thing that tends to foster pride, is a sin ; and as 
ministers are but men, when they are unduly ex- 
alted, it is but natural to suppose they may feel 
spiritual pride, in being thus raised above their 
fellows. As young females usually attend at 
these fairs, and act as saleswomen, I -certainly 
think the practice detracts much from that retir- 
ing delicacy, so beautiful in a female that her 
character €an scarcely be considered perfect with- 
out it. Tlreplan also of affixing extravagant prices 
to the articles vended, and urging thejn upon cus- 
tomers, is calculated to give them habits of trick- 
ery that is far from being to their advantage. 
But go now and prepare for the reception of 
our guests ; and chase that cloud from your brow. 
I had rather these things were all thrown in the 
fire, than they should occasion you a minute's ^ 
uneasiness.' 

As Lucy sat at work, the day after this conver- 
sation, she determined to finish what work she 
then had by her for the society, and to excuse 
herself from taking any more, as she was sensible 
it occupied more of her time, than she could well . 
spare — when Charles entered the roonruand ex- ' 
pressed his fears that their little Edward was 
seriously ill. — * You called my attention to him a 
few days since,' he observed, • but I did not then 
think any thing more was lUe matter, than the lit tl^, 
sickness children at \\\s awtfc at^ ^Qv^\'^^CvKv^'3» \x 
Jed mtb, but he now aifv^^t^X.^^^N^'s.^xsv^'^? 




'ami nurse sajs he was very restless ail night, and 
has not slept any this morning. 

1 am obliged to proceed a few miles from town 
this afternoon, and may not return until late in 
the evening; should he appear to get worse du- 
ring my absence, do not fail in sending for Dr. M» 
he may be worse than we think for.' 

Lucy assured her husband he should be obeyed, 
and that she would sit by and watch him. She 
took her sewing accordingly, and proceeded to the 
nursery, where for some time his pitiful moanings 
excited her alarm, but as he gradually sunk into a 
slumber her hopes again revived, and she thought 
it unnecessary to send at present for the doctor. 

About four o'clock she was suiprised by a visit 
from Mrs. Grundy, who sai<l she had come to 
take tea wiih her in a friendly way, and should 
insist upon iMis. Allison's accotnpanying her 
afterwaids to hear a missionary sermon, uhich 
was to be preached, and a collection afterwards 
taken up to aid the missionary cause. In vain 
Lucy excused herself. Mrs. Grundy would take 
no excuse. She had promised Mr. Grey to hring 
her, and she never broke her promises. Lucy 
mentioned the illness of her cnild. * Pho,' said 
Mrs. Grundy, * were 1 to stay at home every 
time one of my children complains, I should be 
constantly tied there. I suppose he is only cut- 
ting teeth, and you had better order his nurse to 
give him a little paregoric, that will quiet hin».' 

Lucy again objected to leaving honie, but these 
objections wereoveruled by her visitor. She said 
Mr. Grey had noticed with pleasure the interest 
Mrs. Allison took in the society, and that she ha^ 
promised him to induce her to a.UQ.\\vk \sv<^\^ ^^^- aj 
quently (/jeir other meetings, ^s '3Q>3k ^^^wviV^^'^^^^i-'^'^^ 
the same belief that youv \\w%baiw^ e^Q'SiS,'^^^^^^"' 
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tinued, he has great hopes of you.' Tliis was intended to 
be coniplimcntary, but Ijiicy did not consider it so; and 
she felt greater reluctance to atteud her, than she cared 
to express. She Wias not resolute Ofiough to give a firm 
refusal, and tlie reflection that Mr. Grey was so observant 
of her conduct, decided, though it distressed her. As 
evening advanced, Lucy went into another room to put 
on her things. ' I shall wish,' said she to herself, * I 
never had any thing to do with the society, if I am to be 
^compelled in this manner to leave home whether I wish 
or no. And what can I say to my husband on his return, 
when he finds I have spent the evening abroad, and the 
child so ill ?' As she again entered the parlor she almost 
regarded Mrs. Grundy with faelings of aversion ; * and 
she is the cause of all my perplexity,' thought Lucy, and 
in this mood she departed. 

It is not to be supposed that she enjoyed much of the 
sermon, which seemed to her of intolerable length : 
and when the collection was about being made, she dis- 
covered that she had forgotten to provide for it, and whis- 
pered herjieglect to Mrs. Grundy. * Never mind,* said 
that lady, ' I have change witli me that I will lot you 
have ; and you can return it to-morrow.* said she, with a 
smile of complacency, at the same time putting a ten dol- 
lar hill into the hand of Lucy. She was startled at the sum, 
but a false shame prevented her from returning it. She 
took leave of Mrs. Grundy at the churcli door, and as she 
jostled through the crowd and was obliged to find her way 
home alone, she rcsi^ved never to attend another evening 
meeting unsanctioned, and unprotected by her husband. 

As she roached her own door, a carriage stopped, and 
while the servant was ansv/ering the bell, her husband 
jumped from it aild flew up the steps. — ' Why Lucy I* he 
. exclaimed as the door opened, and the light from the hall 
lamps shone directly upon them, ' Can I believe my senses I 
You out, and alone, at this tune of night ?* * Oh ? madam, 

poor little master Edward' — * What of him ? gasped 

the conscience stricked mother, sinking on a settee. * He 

is dying !' said the girl. * Dying did you say V almost 

shrieked Lucy, as she flew, rather than walked to the 

nursery. * Has a physician been sent for ?' Charles broath- 

lessly demanded of the girl, who was weeping in the hall. 

* No Sir ; nurse was wailingfoi to.^ TO\s\,\^Sis\.^tviVax\\\i'<i^«j 

she sent.* < Go quick — go \tvs\.M\VVj ,' \\^ fe:x.c^^vrev^^^ ^| 

J)r. M.' and with qnlvor'n^n; W^-:^, ^v^v\ ^ \>c«.^n:vcv^>^-^t^ 
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aeceiided to the room where lay his pride and liope, appa- 
rently in the agonies of death, on the nurse's lap. 

* How am I to account for all this, Lucy V said Charles, 
approaching the bed on which she had thrown herself. 

* Only by considering me an unnatural mother, and a 
Worse wife. Oh !' said she bursting into an agony of 
team's, ' I must forever accuse myselfof being the destroy- 
er of my darling boy, and I shall never know peace again.' 

' No, Lucy ; should our worst fears be realized you 
must not accuse yourself. It belongs to Him who sitteth 
above the heavfens, either to give or to take life ; and I 
trust our little cherub may yet be spared us.' 

* Had I obeyed your commands, or observed my own pro- 
mises, this misery might have been prevented. I was pre- 
vailed on by Mrs. Grundy to accompany her to church this 
evening,much against my inclination ; and my child, 1 fear, 
must fall a sacrifice to his mother's indecision of character.' 

The entrance of Dr. M. put a stop to the farther unbraid- 
ings of her conscience, which smote her, as the Dr. after 
examining the symptoms of the child, asked why he had 
not been sent f9r sooner. * I find,' he continued, * two 
of the teeth on the lower jaw nearly through, but a thiu 
membrane covers them. This has occasioned all thp 
mischief, and must be separated before we can hope the 
little sufferer will have relief.' He instantly produced a 
case of pocket instruments, from which he selected a gum 
lancet ; and approaching the unconscious innocent, who 
did not now resist the touch of a stranger's hand, sev- 
ered the inflamed membrane : but the same breath that 
announced the peribrmance of the operation, trembled as 
it said—* the last pang is ov«r.' 

Language would fail me should I attempt to describe 
the misery of the bereaved parents ; the grief of the un- 
happy mother knew no bounds. In vairf" Dr. M.. (who 
was the friend as well as physician of the family) endeav- 
ored to comfort her. Like Rtfchel she refused to be com- 
forted, and the morning found her pale and exhausted 
from her emotions. The worthy Dr. did not leave till he 
saw her fall into a sound slumber. He then advised 
Charles to endeavor to procure some rest for himself, and 
left the house that but a day previous was the abode of 
cheerfulness,now weeping for the loss of its cherished hoTje^ 

The day arrived for the funera.!, (>n\\\c\\ '^^^ •axAK^^x%. 

Seymour requested might be aUeiid^d \i^ ^^. G^t^^ "^*=^ 

thja Charles yielded a reluctant a.SBeu\.,^ viw^ ^w 'vcwWal^v^^c 
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Was accordingly given. But who can describe the feel 
ings of the sorrowing parents, when, after a short prayer 
in which he did not ask for consolation to the mourners 
but expressed a belief that the babe was taken as a punish- 
ment for the obstinate heresy of one parent, and to facili 
tate the conversion of the otlicr, he began explaining the 
doctrine of original sin, and fearlessly asserted the dam 
nation of infants, who were born of un regenerate parents 
Shocking as this was to the feelings of all present, il 
amounted to horror in the wretched mother, when the 
question was asked — ' And think you the professions oi 
the parents of this child, have been able to save it from 
the flames of torment ?' She could bear no more, bul 
shrieked with the wildness of a maniac. 

* Forbear, Sir,' said Charles, rising ; while the deadlj 
paleness of his countenance told of the internal struggles 
lie endured, * nor longer blaspheme the character of the 
Most High God. The Saviour says, suffer little children 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.' 

Mr. Grey shrunk abashed into a seat ; things had gone 
farther than he meant they should, and he quailed beneath 
the calm, yet severe glance of the man whose parental 
feelings he had so totally disregarded. 

Lucy was carried out of the room insensible, and Mr, 
Seymour seized the occasion to expedite the removal ol 
the corpse, and put a stop to the indecorum that had taken 
place. On arriving at the grave, and while the coffin wac 
lowering, Mr. Grey stood apart with Mr. Seymour in 
dogged silence. Charles waited a suitable time, and find- 
ing the minister declined speaking, he began in a solemn, 
and clear voice to repeat the service for the dead. As the 
grave was filling, he said a few words relative to his own 
feelings, and concluded with a prayer. 

Mournfully and alone, he lingered in the church-yard 
long after all had retired ^from it ; bedewing with tears 
the grave of his early hope; till reminded by the sexton, 
that it was time to close the gates. — ^^He turned sadly to 
his home, but was overtaken ere he had reached it by Dr. 
M. who had watched for his return ; and putting his hand 
through the Dr's. arm, they proceeded in silence to tt^ 
door. After the Dr. had visited the room to which Lucy 
had been conveyed, he requested to see Charles alone. 
• Allison,' said he when they met, * there must be a 
check given to these fanatics, ot yoMi v«\S^ 'w'^^ <i\VV\^\ 
lose her senses, or her life must be the B\i<ii\'Ev^e*. ^ ^q^N 
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and hypocrites,* he exclaimed with bitterness, * they will 
licither permit a person to live, or die in peace ; their 
cant follows one to the grave. And *they suppose they 
are honoring God, too, by such persecutions ! J shall 
insist that my patient be kept quiet, and free from excite- 
ment of any kind. She is now rtitional ; but 'has a low 
fever, which a little agitation would" send to the brain.* 
• You shall bo obeyed,* said Charles, as he wrung the 
phy8ician*s hand, "and slowly turned to tuke his station 
for the night, by the bed side of his suffering companion. 

The next morning foufid Mr. Grey at the door of the 
man whose feelings he had iso deeply injured, requesting 
permission to see Mrs. Allison. This could not be grant- 
ed ; and as Mrs. Seymour met him in the parlor, she 
lamented the per-^erseness of her son-in-law in enforcing 
such commands. * I know,* said she, * it is her mind 
only that is diseased and this no medicine can cure.* 

' And why not have her removed to your own house ? 
you can easily excuse the procedure, by assigning as a 
reason, that the change may benefit her. 

Mrs. Seymour shook her head : * Neither the Dr. nor 
her husbarid would give their consent.' 

* Then madam, move her without. Is so amiable a 
creature to be endlessly lost, when you have the power to 
save her ?' 

This appeal was irresistible. * Mr. Allison is absent 
now,' said she in a hesitating manner. 

* Then improve, what may perhaps be your last oppor- 
tunity, for securing the salvation of your child. As I 
return home, shall I send a carriage here V 

* Thank you for your kindness. And shff*^ent to 
prepare Sot her datightcr's departure from the home of a 
husband, whose married life had been spent in promoting 
her happineps, and in anticipating even her wishes. 

As Charles was returnihg home with a handkerchief 
full of fine oranges, he had been purchasing for his sick 
wife, he isaw a carriage drive slowly from the door. ' Who 
was in the carriage that has just lefl here V he asked of 
the girl who opened the-door. * Mrs. Allison, and Mrs. 
Seymour, Sir,* she replied, * did you not meet them ?' 
He was thunderstruck, * Mrs. Allison,* said he, ' v/hat 
Lucy ? Send Nancy to me directly.* 

He entered one of the elegantly f\\\Tvva\\^^ Y*^'^^'^'^ ^"^^os*.^ 
had not boen dusted, and bUW iiv W\e ^V&ox?vrx Aj&1\.>i^ J^ 
funeral of the preceding da^y. ^ 0\v ^q^V V^ 
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sinking upon a chair, * tboii knowcst the weakness of ill jt 
sTcrvaut ; let me not be tried beyond what I have strength 
to bear* The wowan entered. * Nancy, is Mrs. Allison 
indeed gone ? and there was no word left for ine V 

* MtB. Seymour told nie to say, she had taken Mrs. 
Allison home to try what effect the change would have on 
her. She said it was only trouble that ailed Mrs. Alli- 
son : but indeed she is very ill, and never spoke a word, 
or took apy notice while they were taking her away.* 

* That \vill do — see that the house is attended to as 
usual ;' and he retired to his otwi apartment. 

About noon the Dr. called to visit Lucy. His aston- 
ishment was unbounded when he found what had takin 
place ; and he requested to see Charles. He entered the 
apartment without ceremony, and found him lying on the 
bed in the first stage of fever. He had not slept for 
several nights, and the agitalied state of his feelings, 
combined with bodily fatigue, had produced the derange- 
ment in his system. 

* How Hre you to day my friend ?' said the Dr. kindly 
taking liis hand * Bless me ! in a high fever, ftnd your 
pulse beating at the rate of a hundreda minute .' I must 
take a little blood, if you have no objections ? 

*.Do with me as you please, my sun of happiness has 
set : and what have I Ifeft worth caring for V 

*No, not set, my dear Sir, though obscured by dark 
clouds ; which I hope to see chased before a brighter 
sunshine of prosperity, than you have yet known.' 

Charles shook his head ; and even while the physician 
was binding up his arm, his senses began to wander.' 

Dr. M. was a physician of skill and eminence j yet for 
days, and weeks, Charles lay on tlie bed of suffering, 
from whence it did not seem probable he would ever rise. 
He was resigned to death, and did not wish to recover. 
* What have 1 left to attach me to earth ?' he frequently 
asked himself ; 'all 1 loved has been taken away ; my 
child by death, and his mother kept from me by a species , 
of refined cruelty, that is even worse than death.' 

Though Mr. and Mrs. Seymour were apprised of the 
illness of Charles, to their disgrace be it told, they neither 
saw, nor inquired after him ; and by the advice of Mr. 
Grey kept this knowledge a profound secret from Lucy. 
Poor Lucy ! ' almost a prisoner in her chamber, she w^as 
but the slmdew of her formet sgVl*, ^o Wvva^W looked, 
andwehncholyy that evenUwse ^\\o^\J.^\lR^^^^^^ l^^s^^^^i. 
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she was in a decline. Mr. Giey was a constant visitor, 
and labored hard to promote her conversion ; but her 
heart had been so sorely tried, that its sluices seemed dried^ > 
and every avenue to her feelings closed forever. Nothing 
moved her, not even the mention of her child ; and she 

• would sit for hours together listlessly gazing upon the sky. 
* And can my wifo so far forget oiir days of happiness,' 
said Charles one day ; (tired of the tedious monotony of 
a sick room,) ' as never to inquire after me ? Oh Lucy, • 
were you ill in ray stead, Ivow dilForently should I act : 
but I do not blaiue you,' and the recollection of the 
tenderness she had always shown for him, filled his 
eyes with tears. — * No,' said he, *you could not repay my 
love with such ingratitude ; and I am to thank your 

, friends for oar unhappy estrangement.* t 

It was on awakening from a slumber, (after having 
indulged in such reflections,) that he thought he heard 
low sobs near him. He raised himself a little on the 
pillow ; ^when — did his senses deceive him, or was it 
indeed his wife, his Lucy kneeling at his bed side ? He 
sank back almost deprived of sense ; his motion caught\ 
her ear, she started upon her feet, and the next moment 
saw them locked in each others arms. 

The embrace had nearly proved their last ; both had 
fainted. Lucy was the first to recover from her insensi' 
bility by the nurco lif\ing her from the bed. * Oh ! do 
not take me from liim, I will never leave him again,' 
£aid Lucy, clinging to the side of the bed. * No, I will 
never, never laavo him while we both live.' Her voice 
had aroused Charles, who heard her last words. * Then 
dearest, life will indeed be a gift worth coveting.* 

Mis. Seymour had charged the servants not to mention 
before her daughter, a syllable of her husband's illness ; 
but she could not control her visitors. On this morning, 
an old lady, an humble friend, came to spend a few days 
with them.— While sitting in the «hamber of Mrs. Allison, 
trying to divert her attention, among other questions, 
asked if she knew how very low her hushand was ? This 
question had the effect of electricity on the emaciated 
frame other listener. * He has been given up by his physi. 
cian,* pursued the lady ; Lucy grasped her arm. • Where \a 
my m other V said she in a hoUow "v oVc© . ^ *^\v«i\\^a^s5«.^^s^' ^ 
panied Mra, Grundy on a mOTn\T\^ V\«a\.\.o ^^^*5^^11; 
Sbo heard no moro ; but ttew vf'iVH V.\ve ^v^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^o« 

doer, nor^tnppcul, till shclladreac^\e«^>^^'^'^^''^^*^'''^^'' ^ 
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* And will you really become my nurse Lucy ? then I 
know I shall soon get well.' And from this happy day, 
he began rapidly to recover. 

What wonders will not love efFect? In less than a 
fortnight he was able to leave his room, so good a phy- 
sician is happiness. 

* I suppose, my dear madam,' said Dr. M. one evening, 
smiling upon Lucy ; who was preparing some little deli- 
cacy for her husband. * I suppose I must share with you, 
the credit of recovering my patient ? Here I had been for 
weeks exhausting all the stores of ^Esculapius, with 
scarcely any advantage, when a look and word, from you, 
had the magical efFect of producing what I had so vainly 
been trying to accomplish.* 

' No, my^ooi doctor ; I disclaim all merit in the case. 
But for you,* and she looked gratefully upon him, * he 
would not have been hero to receive my tardy attendanco. 
You remained by him, when all others had forsaken him.' 

* Or were forced away,' said the Dr. interrupting her. 
• True we sometimes assist nature, but we cannot always 
save life : We are but workmen in the hands of a great 
Master Builder, whose will is known by the result.— 
But I shall now leave my patient in your hands ;• as lam 
aware 1 cannot do better.' And with a cordial shake of 
the hand, he departed. 

During the leisure his convalescence afforded, Charles 
employed himself in strengthening the mind of Lucy by 
religious conversations. * Examine for yourself, my love, 
whatever bears the name of religion ; anc^f it will agree 
with the duties enjoined upon us by our Lord and Master, 
and the observance of all whichhe declares necessary to our' 
becoming followers of him, embrace it with your whole 
heart ; it cannot lead you astray. But shun as a snare, 
whatever would teach us to neglect or despise our sacred 
duties however humble ' 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, made no attempts to see their 
daughter or become reconciled to their son-in-law ; and 
it was not until ailer the birth of her second child, that 
they called to see Lucy. * It is a fine child ;' said the de- 
lighted grandmother, * how much he resembles our poor 
■ little JEdward !' 

'But i£ is not Edward,^ 8\g\\ed the tender mother ; and 
though Providence has8mccb\<i6VV\\eT£vv»'v\)tv%ss\ctji^0tv\k- 
dren, yet frequently do they dio^?v.\.Q^\\.QNXv^\x\ss«vsi\-5 vil 
tbniv rrnsT jiorn. 
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Or wbich is tlie Cliristian ? 

• And now xny ilear mother,' said EudoraFlo 
ing (j)lacing a stool under her mother's f^^tt, ai 
her knitting work on the table,) * we shall have 
long afternoon ; my brothers do not return t 
evening; and if we are not interrupted, may 
hope you will relate the narrative you proinisi 
me r' 

• Most willingly, my child. 1 have several re 
sons for wishing you to become acquainted wi 
the history of your connexions ; and this afte 
noon 1 shall gratify your desire. But in ord 
to do this I must go back into my family histor 
and speak freely of the faults and errors of ne 
relatives; this nothing could induce me to (1 
but the hope of producing an impression on yo 
fnin<l, that will abide with you through life. 

' Your wish was simply to learn something 
those cousins, whose early fate you have so ot\i 
deplored, while separating the thick branches 
weeping willow growing by the side of the 
graves ; and whichso nearly hide thU inscriptio? 
on the white tomb-stones, as merely to leave i 
sight — •* Martha, aged J20, and Maria, aged 1 
years; only daughters of Timothy ^nd Susa 
Hansen/ Short as these words are, and unin 
portant to a careless traveler; tliey bring wji 
ihem a flood of recollections that fill the eye wii 
tears, and swell the heart with sorrow. But to ni 
story : 

• Your two- uncles, Timothy and William, wii 
L myself, composed all the family of your gran( 
f father Hansen. We were etlwe^le^d lu the li^i 

copal form o[ worship, to w\\\c\\ bo\.\\ w\^ v^\^x 



were altachp^l, and in which attachment they, 
continued duiing life. My brothers were several 
years my seniors. Timothy, the eldest, en<>;aged 
while very vouns: in a large ma^ulacturin": busi* 
ness, with the father of the lady Ire afterwards 
married. My brother William studied the pro- 
fession of Law, of which he has since proved 
bimself so efficient a member ; and never was 
there a more striking dissicuilarity between twb 
brothers than was evinced in the ciiaracters of 
Timothy and William, as they advanced to wan- 
hood. Timothy, proud and overbearing, possessed 
a restless ambition, and an eager desire for wealth, 
that could not be satisfied. He early became 
attached tea vevy lovely but poor girl in a neigh- 
boring village,-whose parentage was respectable, 
and who gave to him her young affections with 
the promise of her hand ; but he left her a prey 
4.0 disappointment, and wedded the only daugh- 
ter and heiress of the gentleman witJi whom he 
was a junior |>artner. Desjncable as this was, he 
was a loser by it in domestic happiness at least ; 
for his wife possessed little mare tlian her father's 
immense wealth to recommend her. 

' Different, far different, was the dioice of my 
brother William. * Though njy daughter cannot 
bring you riches,' said the gray haired father of 
his bride, * she will give you a cultivated mind ; 
and a heart whose warmth and purity will be the 
best safeguards of its virtue.' * Portionless she 
may be ; but her virtues place her above rubies ; 
and 1 have obtained tiie first of blessings,* said 
ihe generous lover, taking the hand that was soon 
after his ; and which true to her vow, has scat- 
tered the blossoms of cheerfulness and peace oyec ^^ 
the ru^o^ed paUiwa^ of V\^e, 'm \n\v\Ov\ >\\^^ VjiN^» 
had to cUmbp ? 
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* As my brothera married with diflferent views, 
80 also they set out ia life with different expect- 
ations. Timothy united himself to the Calvin- 
istic order of religion, to please his wife and 
father-in-law ; and as he was fond both of power 
and popularity, he made obeisance to the one 
that he might the more readily grasp at and 
wield the other ; or in other words, he was wil- 
ling to bow before the shrine of popular opinion, 
that he mio;ht exercise the power vested in their 
strength. Such was my brother Timothy. All 
the line and nubic feelings of the soul were 
thrown aside, or stifled by the master passion of 
avnrice and a desire to rule. No workmen were 
employed by him who did not profess the same 
religious teneti*. His charities (if giving large 
sums to foreign missions, and to societies for the 
education of young men for the ministry, can be 
called charities,) were confined in the same 
channel. N»ne who professed a different belief 
were in any degree countenanced by him. On 
the death of my parents I took up my residence 
with him, and if his character as a man breathed 
a spirit of intolerance, in his family he was still 
more unamiable. It was seldom he bestowed 
any marks of affection upon his children; the 
youngest he sometimes betrayed a fondness for ; 
she evidently was his favorite ; but his heart was 
composed of the sterner qualities of our nature, 
and he was feared rather than beloved. 1 at that 
time attributed his increasing austerity fo the in- 
fluence of the change in his religious opinions, 
and in consequence gave more attention to the 
subject. 

• Though ever opposed to the Calvinistic faith, 
/ found upon close invest\g3LV\ofl VVv^it xci^ ^vua 
creed was bat little better; aivAXVi^A. q^^^^^'^.^'^ 
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they stand to each other, there is but a shade of 
diflference between Calvinism and Arminianism, 
(The principles of the latter and those. of the 
Church of England are substantially the same.) 
I had been educated in thebelief of an endless 
hell as prepared for sinners, and a more intimate, 
acquaintance with mankind, and above all with 
my own sinful heart, taught me that all men were 
sjnner* ; that we were prone to evil continually, 
and therefore there was no chance of escape from 
the dreadful punishment in store for (as it appeared 
to me) a whole world of sinners. Miserable were 
my reflections. I knev/ 1 must inevitably be lost 
and undone. True there was a Saviour, and we 
were told he died for all ; but what benefit was 
that to me when the salvation offered was condi-' 
tional, and upon terms I knew it were morally 
impossible for myself or any other erring child 
of humanity to attain. • We must become per- 
fect, like him whose name we bear.' • Blame- 
less, spotless, like the Lamb of God.' And if 
for a long life we should maintain this perfection 
of christian excellence, one sinful deed at the last 
moment, were sufficient to blot out an age of 
obedience, and to send the careless sinner down 
to the fathomless pit of destruction, with the 
frowns of an angry God to wither his very soul. 
Oh my child this is a dreadful doctrine — the 
creed of Calvin is repugnant to all the dictates of 
reason or revelation. The man, also, excites our 
dislike from the spirit of persecution he evinced 
to wiirds. those who differed from him, in faith; 
and the single act he was guilty of, in burning 
Michael Servetus for presuming to oppose him, 
shows the character of the mai\^ ^x\vV %\.'^\cvT^%\^>a* 
ijtime with infamy as b\ack sl^vXaq^^.q^^^^^^^'^ 
FatbecSf who deluged tt\fc %^t\^>xv\^^v^ ^^''^ ' 
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Sinilhfield with strcnAis of human blood, -because 
theirdvins: victims lefused (o bow before tlie altar 
ofPriestciaft. Calvin sends thousands and thou- 
sands of the human race to a hell of never-endinj; 
\vo,ant| tells of its bein«; the ^vW pleasure of God, 
that hci might be glorified in the misery of his 
creatures, and that nothing can save the doomed 
— neither the blood of Christ nor a life of piety. 
We turn with shuddering horror from the pres- 
ence of such a God, and our despairinj^ souls cry 
for annihilation. But what was the difference be- 
tween this soul-harrowing doctrine and the one 
in which 1 was brought up ? None. My heart told 
jne there was none; the conclusions we arrived 
at were the same — misery, never ending misery, 
to the greater portion of the human race. Oh the 
horrors of a life of doubt and incertitude! 

* 1 was aware that my brother's principles were 
erroneous — that they exerted an unhappy influence 
upon his family economy; yet I was dissatisfied 
with my own, and silently saw his children reluc- 
tantlv listen to the account of a God, who was 
depicted in any other than a pleasing character. 
Martha, the eldest child, was a light-hearted, vola- 
tile girl, and consequently a source of great un- 
easiness to her gloomy parents. Her frank nature 
was oftentimes pained by being told that her in- 
nocent miilh was displeasing to God, who would 
])unish her for such sin. In short, the daily and 
hourly character of God, as exhibited to their view, 
was that of a relentless tyrant, whose service de- 
•i%^nds a surrender of whatever is pleasing or desi- 

^4*able in life, and that endless |)unishment would 
be the consequence of a refusal to comply with 
ihe demands. I pitied the poor children, and 
vished to teach them beUer. But what better 
J did I know ? I wished to td\ W\eu\ VWV ^^^ nn^"^ 
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tlieir friend, but I knew not how long he would 
continue a friend, and therefore [ said nothing. 
1 was very unhappy, and gladly accepted an 
invitation to spend a few days with my brother 
William. In his house all was harmony and 
cheerfulness. — Their little children were taught 
that their parents were their best friends, and 
exacted nothing from them but what their own 
happiness made it proper to demand. They were 
taught to obey theirslii>htest wish, because nothing 
could be requested that was not intended for 
their good. To speak freely on all subjects, that 
they mightbe directed by the lessons of experience, 
that were ever ready to instruct. They were 
taiioht to consider God as their parent, and the 
Father of all, and to reverence and obey him in. 
thatsacreii character; and thatalthough an earthly 
parent may sometimes err in judgment, lie cannot 
err, being infinite in all his attributes. 

' The hrst day of my visit was one of greater 
happiness than I had tasted for months. The 
unallected kindness of my brother and his wife; 
the innocent endearments of their blooming family 
was a cordial to my drooping heart; and when 
the hour arrived for the little ones to retire, and 
unbidden they knelt down before their mother to 
repeat their evening prayers, and which earnestly 
broke from tiieir little warm hearts in language of 
cliild like simplicity, I thought how beautiful! 
• From the mouth of babes and sucklings He hath 
perfected praise.' This was what I wanted. It 
was love, pure love kindled at the shrine of grat- 
itude, unquenched by the dampand noisome vapors 
of Partialism. f^u how was this to be obtained ? j 
How could they feci so, or joy in their little chil- 1 
dren, whe/| they knew not \vVv.i\.\\\^\vVivV^w\^^*Ock^ 

' Whan alone with my broW\^v ^^\^\^^'^ ^^'^^^^^ 
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mentioned to them my doubts and anxieties. I 
felt that unless some relief was alForded my tor- 
tured heart, I could not long survive. I expressed 
to them the dissatisfaction I felt in my own relig- 
ious creed, where the salvation of none could be 
considered certain ; that my brother Timothy's 
system of faith was still more unsatisfactory, 
and which I could not reconcile with the word of 
God ; and even this pure source of light was daily 
becomino; more and more obscure and my mind 
fast settling in chaotic doubt. 

"* I am the resurrection and the life,' began 
my brother. I started at these words, and over- 
come by a variety of emotions, burst into tears, 
•Eliza,' said he tenderly taking my hand,* do 
you ever think of the Saviour ? and have you ever 
reflected on the import of the words just mention- 
ed, and their connexion ? • Whosoever believeth 
in me thougii he were dead yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.' You profess a belief in this Saviour, and 
yet deny his positive declaration ; else why these 
doubts r' 

* Ah, there it is, 'we shall never die.' And 
who would not rather sleep, never, never, to 
awake again, than to live on in an endless misery 
and wo ?' 

• And who hath taught vou, sister, this was t<S 
be your fate ? You never learned it in the Bibl 
for this teaches that in the dispensation of th< 
fullness of times, God will gather together in oni 
all things in Christ, both which are in heavei 
and which are on earth, even in him. We ar^ 
told Christ was made the propitiation for ouj 
sins, and not for ours only but the sins of the whol^ 
worUL We arc caWtd V\\<i, * vedeemed of th 

Lord,' and « heivs o^ ^^\riv:j' ^'^\^l \V^w^v>^ 
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torment yourself bj ascribing <o our Heavenly 
Father intentions you would shudder at an earthly 
parent's betraying. We are told that * God is 
love,' and that he will do all his pleasure. And 
can the pleasure of a being, whose nature is " love," 
be otherwise Uian good ? No, my sister ; and 
good only shall be the result.' 

* But this ?^ Universalism.' 

'It is Universalism, and the only doctrine 
found in the sacred writings, it begins with Gen- 
esis and ends but with Revelations. The prom- 
ise first made to Abraham, in the twelfth chapter 
of Genesis, is mentioned frequently throughout 
the old Teslainent, and again repeated in the 
new, with the additional oath of Jehovah that this 
ahould be acconiplished. And because he could 
swear by none greater, he swore by himself, that 
in Christ, who was the promised seed, all the na- 
tions and families of the eai^th sitould be blessed. 
Thus are all men made heirs of the promised glory 
by the immutable oath of the Creator of all liesh.. 
This is the anchor of the soul, and were there no 
other declarations, this alone, this oath and promise 
of God, were suf&cient to establish the future hap- 
piness of the great familj* of man. Our own sins 
make us aliens from God, and at war with his holy 
spirit — not that he was ever at enmity witli us, for 
we read that be so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son tliat the world through him might 
be saved and not perish, even while we w^ere dead 
in trespasses and sins. And what was it we were 
to be saved from ? Not surely from an endless 
hell, for of this we have no account. But the , 
Evangelist saves us from all doubt on the sa^<55Lt.\ ^J 
" His name Shall be caWeA le.%\x%» ^?>X.\%^'?c^\^^^>^ 
for he shall save his peopVe |Tom ^Jci€vc ivci^^'* 

• 2.C . ' • 
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• n^is, my dear Eliza, is tlie plan of salvaliim 
as \M down in the saered scripttures. There are 
threatened ptinishments for sinners, and those 
Vho persist in a course of eTil doing, bAt no where 
do they extend to a future state of being. We 
are fokl that the wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the nations (hat forget God, and lliis i* 
emphatically true. But what'is hell ? fs it not 
described to be a state of darkness, of death ; is 
not the sinner constantly in this state while he 
continued to do evil ? and was it any other than 
this David was delivered from when be savss 
•* Thou hast delivered my soul from t\\Q lowest 
hell ?" NVe ar,e told the way of the transgressor 
is hard. And is it not so? Have you, my dear 
sister, ever transgressed without fending Ft was 
hard ; and is it not our own wickedness that 
makes us unhappy? But this shall not always 
exist. No; the power, the wish to sin, shall be 
subdued in us; Christ will reign till he has put 

.all enemies nnder his feet, and the last enemy 
to be destroyed is death. 

• Oh, what a world of light and immortality \» 
now opened to our view ! There sliall be neither 
pain, nor sickness, nor sorrow — remember, Eliza, 
no sorrow — in the glorious world Christ has gone 
to prepare. •* If 1 be lifted up 1 will draw all' 
men unto me;" and this, dear sister, by the 
strong cord of love ; and " nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord." And now, Eliza, let me entreat you, 
depend no more upon the creeds of hiiman error ; 
but learn to consider God as he has declared 
himself, and as he is represented by all his holy 

prophets and apostles, and jo\x m\V ^w^\\vb\^ 
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being of love and gcntlefless ; mercy and long 
suffering, slow to anger and a being also of justice. 
We desire to rob him of n«ne ofliis attributes, and 
glory in the justice that is t-empered with wiercy.* 

* A ray of heavenly light h^ r-ose upon my 
darkened soul, and that night I retired but not to 
fny bed- Repeated ly, and «n my bended knees, did 
I read over the consoling passages that are every 
where scattered through the New Testament of 
Life; a nil with feelings of heart-felt rapture I 
thanked my God, that 1 could now understand and 
apply them, not only to myself but to «//. Sweet 
and pleasant were my meditations, which resulted 
in my becomings wbat I stilJ cantinue— a uNivfiit^ 

^ SALIST, 

' As f n«w resided alternately with either broth- 
er, many were my opportunities for observing 
the different effects of their diffei>ent religious 
principles, not only a««a<lopted in their respective 
Cam i lies, but in regjulating their o^vn conduct as 
men. 1 was present dunng a conversation be-' 
tween them, which I will relate, as it obviously 
showed the governing principle of each. 

f And so, William, after marrying a beggar, 
you carry your folly to its utmost pilch of extiiiv- 
agance, by professing yourself a Uni versa list; as 
if your situation were not already sufficiently 
obscure without throwing yourself entirely out of 
society.' 

• And praj' what objectiota, my more fortunate 
brother, can you have to Universalism ?' 

' Objection! oh, none, certainly. It is a very 
accommodating doctnne, and a very pleasant 
^Tie, 1 make no doubt, to those who deceive them- 
selves enough to think it \a Um^» V*vk\. Vx. x?^». 
telljau, WilJiam, your c\tewvw^\3W^^^ "^^^ ^"^^ 
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row, and if.jou expect to become noticed, or to 
rise in your profession you must avow other sen- 
timents, and unite yourself to some more popu- 
lar church than a Universalist one.'" 

* And would ^ou have me a hypocrite ?^ and 
avow a belief in what [ know to be an error, for, 
the paltry advantage [ might gain in being ito- 
ticed by men whose acquaintance I do not desire, 
and in whose integrity I place not the confidence 
you appear to r 1 am aware that popular opinion 
is on the side of Partialism, and in embracing the 
faith of a world's salvation I was provident 
enough to count the cost ; and no worldly advan- 
tage I might gain, or popular favor that could be 
bestowed on me, would in any degree compen- 
sate for the peace, and hope, and joy, this blessed 
belief gives me, and which is the only doctrine 
taught us by the word of God.' 

*"Yeare>the people, and wisdom shall die 
with you!" doubtless; and when this phreiiz.y 
of feeling has passed, you may possibly conde- 
scend to learn there are minor considerations to 
be attended to, if you expect to make a living fur 
your family.' 

* I shall use my best endeavors to do this; the 
rest I leave to my Father in heaven, to give or 
withhold, according as he sees best.' 

« Well, well, I did not come here to quarrel 
with your doctrine, though I believe it was in- 
vented by the arch fiend himself, ray purpose wasr' 
very different; and if you choose to follow i\ ^ 
advice, and mani^e as I direct^ you need not 
main much longer the poor pettifogger you are; 
present.' 

' Speak on, that I may judge.' j 

* You may not possi\i\>| \s.xi'i>N ^\5X.>jwi:s\«^J" 
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to\v, lh(jonly child of old Deacon B. and who in^ 
herited ail his father's large estate, besides an 
immense sum, he received with his wife, is on the 
eve of ruin ?' ' 

* I know he has long been on the road to ruin, 
And have many times warned him of what would 
be the inevitable consequences of his life of riot 
and dissipation. But 1. did not know his course 
was so nearly run, and i sincerely deplore the 
folly that has led to -this, and pity his wife and 
children,* 

* I am not speaking of that now ; I pity them 
to be sure ; but wemust all do the best we. can . 
for ourselves, and if Bristow will be such a wretch, 
he deserves to suff'er. I am told he purposes up- 
plying to you to arrange his affairs ; though they 
are in such a terribly confused state he has no 
hopes of saving any thing. — Now I know the es- 
tate to be a good one, with all these incumbran- 
oes, and can be made to pay well ; and my advice 
to you is — otter to settle all his debts, pay him a 
certain sum, and take the estate into your own 
hands. He will be glad to do this, for he knows 
no more of business than a child, and indeed is 
not fit to have such a pjace, as he* cannot take 
care of it.' 

* Are you serious, Timothy, in what you pro- 
pose ?' 

'Serious! why certainly; will there be any 
great difficulty in doing this ?' 

' Yes, my brother. There is an insurmounta- 
ble "difficulty" to my becoming such a villain. 
" Love thy neighbor as thyself," is the command 
of the blessed Master, whom I serve ; and were-g 
I to take advantage of. ptoor Bristow'^ ^sxvWjsx-^^^-'^ 
went, and turn his wife au4 d\\\\^^\^^^^^^^'^'^'^ '^ 
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* it Were into the street, I should become hate- 
ful to myself, as well as guilty in tlie sight of 
God.' 

• But are not'sucli things done eyevy day ? Did 
n(rt his father, the old deacon, who was thought a 
pattern of piety, make nearly all his money by 
taking enormous usury ? and this vvould only be 
following his example.' 

*- 1 take no man for a pattern but Him whose 

A\fe was sinless ; and in following his example, 

my brother, I cannot do this tiling. If Bristow 

applies to me, as an honest man, and in the sight 

of God, I will assist him if I can.' 

• This very much displeased your uncle, whe 
called him " afooV^ for his integrity.'' 

• And is not my uncle Timothy an honest man ? 
mother,' said Eudora. - 

« Hb is considered so, as are a thousand others, 
who yet do not hesitate to take every advantage 
of the necessities of their neighbors. But to pro- 
ceed — Mr. Bristow called as was expected; he 
appeared very wretched about the probable fate 
of his fiimily ; and expressed sincere contrition 
for the thoughtless folly that had reduced them, 
as he feared, to a state of beggary. He gave full 
power into your uncle's hands, as he knew not 
what was to be dune or how to proceed.^ — Your 
uncle immediately advertised for all claims to be 
presented; these were found on examination not 
to be as large as were apprehended, and which the 
sale of some growing timber nearly covered. Ar- 
rangements were soon made for the liquidation 
of the remaining debts ; and in a much shorter 
time than could have been expected, he had the 
satisfaction of congratulating his client on the 
^recoverf of a. clear estate that woviVd \\wi\V3l\\\V\\sl 
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family hi comfort. Oh, the gratitude of the cfe- - 
sponding husband and father] He called him his 
benefactor, his saviour, and Tromlhis time com- 
menced a new course of life. Would the wrest- 
ing of this man's property, though considered 
perfectly honest by the world, have "afforded your 
uncle half the satisfaction he found ia this up- 
right course? No, my child, and if ever you are 
tempted to do wrong, call to mind the precepts 
and exampfe af Christ, and- L fear not for the 
result. 

* Many other circumstances might be related, 
illustrating the difference between genuine piety 
and the semblance of it only, as exhibited in the 
two families ; and I well recollect your aunt 
Susan's refusing to pay a poor widow eighteen 
penee a day for spinning, at the very time she 
sent a large sum of money, besides a number of 
new articles of clothing, to a distant benevolent 
insiitution. The poor woman who was obliged 
to take a dollar for her week's work, deprecated 
themeanness that curtailed her established price, 
and tearfully bent her steps to the lowly cot, 
where her little family were patiently enduring 
wants her industry could scarce supply. And 
here, Eudora, I would take the opportunity of im- 
pressing on your mind, the injustice, as well as 
dishonesty, of reducing the price of wages. If 
the laborer is worthy of his liire, give it Cheerfully j 
and encourage industry and a spirit of indepen- 
dence ; for unless the poor are encouraged by a 
reasonable compensation for their service^, they 
must either resort to crime, or take advantage of ^ 
the charity of institutions, whose aid sUoald \i<i. >■ 
bestowed only on those vj\\o ^v^ vs^Yva^^ v^N^''^'^'^^ 
But I know ladies who \^a\.xQvCvi& tj^vsx'^^'^ vis^*-^ 
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chantable society, that will yet haggle about 
paying a poor washeawoman her just demands. 

• My brother Timothy's children possessed nat- 
urally good dispositions, though I saw but iittl« 
of them as they advanced to maturity ; the first 
years of my married life being spent in a distant 
state. On my return, after the lapse of a few 
years, to my native village; I found those 1 had 
left mere children, fitst .approaching to be men 
and women. James, the eldest son of William, 
was afinc'manly youth, witlvall his father's vir- 
tues and his mother's gentleness of character. 
The other children also excited n»y pleasure by 
their refined and amiable deportment. I inquir- 
ed after Timothy's family, and was grieved in 
hearing there existed but little intercourse be 
tween them. It appeared that the summer* be- 
fore, James had frequently met his cousin Martha 
rambling among the woods and glens of this 
romantic country ; both were aident admirers 
of nature, and a similarity of tastes led them 
frequently in 4he same haunts. The growing 
intimacy which their relationship authorized was 
displeasing to my brother Timothy, who rudely, 
accused James of endeavoring to engage tlie 
affections of his cousin, and prohibited her in 
future from extending her walks beyond their 
own premises. Unkind as this was, it was also 
unjust ; neither had thought of any thing be- 
yond the pleasure they took in each other's so- 
ciety ; and though assured of this, both by his 
daughter and nephew, he chose to think differ- 
ently ; and it was said his harshness had affect- 
ed the health of Martha, who was in a rapid 
decline. 
'I called on them t\\e tve\\. ^?q,;N\\^%^^^\^^- 
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Reived that the unpleasing traits iri Timothy's 

disposition had increased with his years. His 
wife, al30» appeared more formal and self-right- 
eous than ever. I requested to see my niece 
and was shown into her room. She had always 

' been very dear to mc from a child, and I now 
beheld her a slight and elegant woman, with the 
symptoms of decay written in characters too legi- 
ble to bfe mistaken, and which, like the gleams of 
a beautiful siuiset, are thrown over the victims of 
consumption, growing brighter and brighter, till 
near the period they are entirely withdrawn from 
our view. 1 w**.s instantly recognized. * Dear 
Aunt,' said she, throwing her slender aa»s 
around me, * how often have I thought of you, 
and wished for- your counsel to direct me. But 
you will now reside among us, and the little 
while I remain on earth will be blessed with your 
society.' 

• Yes, Martha ; but you are not lonely I pre- 
sume? your parents, your sister-:— ^-"^ Oh, 1 am 
not coniplaining,' said she, iquickly ; * but yet C 
am veryr often alone. Everard is now at College, 
and Maria does not like to sit much in a sick 
chamber ; and when my parents are wjlli me 
they always avoid the subjects of conversation I 
most delight in.* 

- * But I trust you have been m^de acquainted 
with sources of consolation independent of all 
these? There is a fountain, dear girl, whose- 
streams are never dry, from wl^nce we may 
draw lasting pleasure and enjoyments, that will 
fit us for our sometimes hard duty in this world, 
and prepare us for a life of righteousness beyond 
the grave.' 
' Yes, dear aunt, thougVv vt \% W\.\^^R!v^^-V^^^ 

3c 
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known this truth, or look plenstire in the worcw 
that is now my only comfort ; and until I con- 
versed with my cousin James, I did not love God 
or delight in the Holy Scriptures. He led my 
mind from the €ontemplatitm of nature, * up to 
nature's God,' and now 1 know God loves all his 
creatures. 1 dwell with rapture on his character, 
and ^dore the love that gave to us a Saviom- ; and 
I think if I could once more see my cousin, and 
thank hiu) for portraying these truths, 1 should 
meet death contentedly/ 

* The wish was natural, and I promised to speak 
to her fatlier on the subject. * See him!' he ex- 
claimed, a frown of hatred settling 0!i his dark 
brow. « JS^ever shall ^he see him, if 1 have power 
to prevent it. Would you have me admit to the 
bedside of my <lying daughter, one whose rela- 
tionship I disclaim ? who has taught my child 
disobedience; viho has destroyed the religious 
principles instilled into her mind from infancy ; 
vho taugJU her to mock at the piety of her pa- 
rents, and who has infused into her wicked heart 
the illusive hopes of his own accursed doctrine! 
And after all this, you urge me to admit him, 
that he may insult me to mf face, by the avowal 
of his hateful principles!' * Urother,' saM 1, in- 
terrupting him. * 1 cani»ot hear this. You know 
you are sTandering an innocent person.' * 1 care 
not,' said he passionat^^ly ; * Eliza, I know your 
principles well ; and rather than perniit a child 
of mine to believe in the doctrines you so artfully 
uphold, I would — yes I would sooner see them 
become Infidels — -or lay dead before me.' 

'I shrunk back with instinctive horror; alas, 
mj^ child, it is no V\^\\t V\v\t\^ \.<i ^^^ivoke the 
Judgments of God, and i'esLt^vxW^ V^% >\\v^ ^vcv^^ 
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come to pass. I returned to the sick room to 
relate the iH success of my mission. For a mo- 
ment a tear trembled in her eye, but was quick- 
ly brushed aside. ' I see how it is,' said she; 
• Father is only angry with James for believing 
in a -different doctrine : but I shall meet him in 
a better world, where there is nothing but love. 
Yes, and fathers heart will be softer then, for 
we shall all be taught of God.' L pressed my 
lips to her pale forehead, my heart was too full 
to permit me to speak; and that same night, in the 
full hope of a blessed immortality, the dear saint 
closed her eyes' upon a short, yet Hot entirely 
joyless life. 

* Whatever may have been vour uncle's reflec- 
lions, he never ^ave them utterance ; Martha 
had not been a Ai,vorite. She possessed an 
inquiring mind^that sometimes ventured to ques- 
tion her father's favored sentiments, and this ' 
alone, had been the head and front of her offending. 

* J shall pass over a few years iif silence; and 
' commence from the time Everard, their only 

son left college, aud entered the Theological 

Seminary at — ^^ . The design o^^naking 

him a minister, had been a cherishe(^ne of 
vour uncle's ; and he looked forward to the sea- 
son of his ordination, as one that would advance 
his own religious importance; and make W\m 
envied among his brethren. On his first return 
home, Everard was accompanied by a. friend. 
'J'he stranger had insinuating manners ; and 
soon won the good graces of his entertainers. 
They n)ade a prolof^ged visit ; but although their 
visitor had been unremitting in his aLUe.vvV\v\w% Vsn 
^ana, and had sought \\ev \oNfc \i^ ^N't^^ '^>j^civ:^«^^ 
urf, he took leave w\t\\ouV. %?Ji'S\t^^ ^ v^w^ '^s>»w 
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could be construed into a wish to have their 
acquaintance continued. Her spirits entirely 
forsook her after their departure. Her faded 

- looks and evident indisposition was attributed to 
the loss of her lover ; tiiit, alas, the spoiler had 
been there ! I cannot dwell on this dark period 
of my narrative. Great and overwhelming was 
the blow to her parents when it did come. Their 
wounded pride banished the wretched daughter 
from the parental roof. In this dreadful agonj 
of feelings, spurned ^by her housdiold, she sought 
protection of my brother William, He received 

, her, and gently strove to calm her agitated mind, 
intending on the morrow to see his brother ; but 
ere that morrow dawned, a helpless unowned 
babe was introduced into existence, and its hap- 
less mother lay a still and silent corse. 

• I pass over the terrible anguish this event 
occasioned your uncle. Maria was the child of 
his affection, and ihoujjh he refused to see her 
infant, he had her remains laid by the side of her. 

. sister. * 

• And can that little orphan, Agnes, who lives 
on the. bounty of my uncle William, be that 
child ?' 

• Your conjectures are right. Agnes is that 
unfortunate child ; an orphan in every sense of 
the word ; though that state is softened as much 
as it can be, by the kindness of your ^uncle'8 
family. A particular account of the melancholy 
occurrence was instantly forwarded to Everard. 
With the letter open in his hand, he rushed to 
the apartment of his fiilse friend. lie was not 
there. He sought him in the library where he 

^as conversing w\i\\ seven\\ iiW\ev^. N*4'v^v\>^x^ 
^o madness by the injury dout Vvv's.A^vcaXnAvj 
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accused him cif his baseness, and bil(cily| 
proHched him Tor his villany. The iiiiiiv' ' 
pre»pnt inleiTereil ; but he was too angrj In 
lect himseir, anil deinanileil sallsraclion. H 
disinUse<l from the Scminatj ; and put unt 
immediate arrest by Ihe cowardly betrayer il 
innocence. q 

'Everard gave bonds, and returned home. H| 
liupea blighted, his ambition crushed, and burninj 
with unsatisfied revenge, he Bliufhimsell fron 
eociety, a complete iiiisantlirupc. For a lunj 
time he remained in this stale. He now occa 
siunalty mixes wiib the world, but has bccom< 
that most miserable of all created beings— an un 
believer in the existence of a God. 

'The religious instruction Timothy gave hi 
children, was wrong, fundauienlally wroni.^ ; am 
the consequenceshave been disastrous. Urokci 
in spirit, and bent under the weight ol' infiruiitieg 
e hiids liis long toiled for wealth to be only vi'n 
atijin of spirit, and vanity to its possessor. Var 
have fretiueiitly, Kudora, betruved' uii 'nvei.sP 
tuhim.butyeu must learn to contjuci- these jij^l 
ings. He has been deeply Hl9icte4, and it is no 
for feeble man to raj;>e a finger on (hssc wliou 
Gud has sorely stricken. 

•Your uncle Williaio has pursu,ed a diJTeren 
course through- life. He early added to hi; 
zeal, knowledge; and in the et^lication oftheii 
family, he has Iteen assisted by his truly ami 
ible ai^ pious wife. The example set befon 
heir children was good ; it inspired their lovi 
ind confideoce. They took llie New-Testamen 
"or their guide, and taught Uiat. ^\e nnVo ^w^WiV 
^on, liaa ivith liim freely g^wetv vift a^*^ ^^'■'^ 
■'qai/fAat no good tiling has Wta '«"\*''^*'^^ 
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tip; it being the abuse of these gifts, and x\^i 
the use of them, tliat constitutes sin, in wK^(>/, 
there is no pl»»asuie ; and that punishment yvi// 
most assuredly follow the transgressor. The 
eff'ects of their system of education, could not be 
olhervvise 'than beneficial ; and this knowIedj;fe 
of Goil, witli tine entire, (lependance on His will, 
that was ea»1j instilled uito them, laid the found- 
ation of their excellence ; and tho*igh my brother 
and his wif^ have had all the disadvantages of 
poverty to contend with, they have the satisfac- 
tion of havir>g brought up the best family of chil- 
dren of any one within a large circle round, and 
they are now bright examples that the upright in 
heart, even in tliis .world, are blessed. 

• You have now, my child, been made, acquain- 
ted with the history vouso much desired to know. 
Revolve well in your mind what you have heartl ; 
contrast the characters of your two uncles, and 
then say — which is the christian*^ ■% 
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THE GOSPEL JUBitEIJ. 

By Mrs. Z. Portkr, Henderson^ Jf, Y, 

Hark ! Jliear the ^ad trump of the Gospel resounding 
' Throughout the broad realms of humauity*s sphere ; 

[ Redemption, salvation and free grace abounding 

J Intelligent beings, awake and.give ear ! 

The heralds, those servants of God, are^nviting 
The guests to the feast which is ready and free ; 
I Beauteous their feet on the mount,,and delighting . 
^^ The tidings they bring of the great Jubilee. 

• 

Ho I all ye who hunger and thirst after righteousness — 
Ye who are weary with sorrow arid care — * 
^ Cotne to this mountain, the refuge of blessedness, 
Spread is the feast, and the Master is there. 
Here's wine on the lees, and fat things full of marrow, 
{ No price is demanded, the fare is all free ; 
, Come, shout hallelujah, for banished is sorrow ; 

We'll joy in Dur rest, 'tis the blessed Jubilee. 

• 

'The children redeemed with songs are returning, 

As doves to their windows, they're journeying home ; 

s They've beauty for ashes, and joy for their mourning ; 

I The spirit hath spoken, the bride hath said. Come. 

: Oh, come to mount Zion ! oh, come without bidding ! 

» With praise And thanksgiving, come, bow the glad knee ; 

» The voice is to all, there's no fear of iivtT\id\w^\ 
Then haste, all as one, to the gta.xv^ ^\^:!r^a^. 
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Here*8 glory immortal and life everlasting', 

No ills to afflict, and no feftrs to annoy ; 
infinite love youMl forever be tasting, ^ 

While praising and singing with hearts full of joy. 
The soft hand of love sKall wipe tears from all faces, 

All sorrow and sighing forever shall flee ; 
Transgression be finished, and sin leave no traces. 

For holiness reigns in th^ blessed Jubilee. 

And here, in this mountain, otn- God will demolish 

The veil that hath blinded the nations so long ; 
The face of the covering, that curse he*U abolish; 

He*8 faithful who's promised, he's mighty and strong. 
Oh, come and refresh in salvation's pure river ! 

Here's grace for mankind, an unlimited sea : ^ 
Love, glory and bonor, ^iscribe to the Giver, 

And strike the, loved notes of a blessed Jubilee ! 

The rebuke of his house he will take off forever. 

Accomplish the vict'ry o'er death and the grave ; 
And he who controlled them shall rule no more ever ; 

Then trust him — oh, trust him who's promised to save 
Shout, shout, O ye heavens ! l»r«ak forth into singing, 

Ye mountains, and forests, and every tree ! 
The day from on high in its glory is springing, 

And ush'ring in peace and a rich Jubilee. 

All wisdom, and^blessing, and might, and^ dominion. 

Be unto the Lamb, and Jehovah the Lord ! . , 

A ransomed world shall unite in communion, 

Forever and ever rejoice in his word ! 
The uttermost parts of the earth shall adore him, 

They'll glorify him in the isles of the sea ; 
All nations shall come and shall bow down befoie him, 

All holy and blessed, through a vast Jubilee I 
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